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Editor's Page 








COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN HISTORY 


URRENT interest in history, particularly 
American history, has led to the appoint- 
ment of a national committee to study 

the situation. The committee has been at work 
since June 1 and plans to complete its report 
by October 1. It is hoped that the publishers will 
have the report on the market by November 15. 

The steps which led to the appointment of the 
Committee and the part which the National 
Council for the Social Studies has taken will be 
of interest to the readers of Social Education. At 
its meeting in Cedar Rapids on April 23, 1943, 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
passed the following resolution unanimously: 

Resolved, that the incoming president of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association be empowered and instructed 
to appoint a committee of not fewer than five nor more 
than nine members [subsequently enlarged by vote of the 
Executive Committee] to be designated as the Committee 
on the Teaching of American History in the Schools and 
Colleges. 

That this Committee be instructed and authorized to 
study the current controversy concerning the teaching of 
American History and prepare a report consisting of a 
description and analysis of the situation, a statement of 
principles and such specific recommendations as seem war- 
ranted. 

That this report be made not later than October 1, 
1948, and that it be given as wide publicity as possible. 


In the meeting of the Executive Committee 
subsequent to the business meeting, the following 
motion was approved: 

In pursuance of the action of The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association in providing a committee to in- 
vestigate the teaching of American History that the execu- 
tive committee instructs the said committee to work in 
cooperation with a similar committee of the American 
Historical Association if that Association appoints a com- 
mittee to act within a reasonable time. 


Theodore C. Blegen, Dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Minnesota, was the “in- 
coming president.” He immediately took steps to 
secure the co-operation of the American Histori- 
cal Association and the National Council for the 


Social Studies. The former association had previ- 
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ously provided for the appointment of a commit- 
tee on the teaching of history in the colleges. Guy 
Stanton Ford, Executive-Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, and Allen Y. King, President of the Na- 
tional Council, agreed to the appointment of the 
same members. Thus an identic committee con- 
sisting of the following persons was named: 


Chairman, ex officio: 
Theodore C. Blegen, President, Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, University of Minnesota 
Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American His- 
torical Association, Library of Congress Annex, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Members: 
O. F. Ander, Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois 
Harold W. Bradley, Stanford University, California 
R. W. Cordier, State Teachers College, Clarion, Penn- 
sylvania 
Philip Davidson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 
D. L. Dumond, University of Michigan 
John D. Hicks, University of California 
Harold Long, Glens Falls High School, Glens Falls, 
New York 
Louis Pelzer, State University of Iowa 
Paul Seehausen, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 
Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton University 
Howard E, Wilson, Harvard University 
Director: 
Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
contributed $400; the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, $600; and the National Council, $200. 
A grant of $7500 was made by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Thus the total budget amounted to 
$8700. 

The Director, Edgar B. Wesley, University of 
Minnesota, took a leave of absence from his regu- 
lar position and devoted full time to the survey 
and report. Several persons were engaged to se- 
cure data, make investigations, and prepare re- 
ports. A Test of Understanding of American His- 
tory was prepared with the advice of Professors 
E. F. Lindquist of Iowa, Howard Anderson of 
Cornell, and Walter W. Cook of Minnesota. The 
test was given to high school and college students, 
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teachers, workmen, service clubs, women’s organi- 
zations, civic leaders, and various other groups. 
The results from these tests will make interesting 
reading. 


HE Committee has released a tentative state- 
ment of its purposes as follows: 

1. To describe the present programs of Ameri- 
can history in the schools and colleges. 

2. To identify and describe the history which 
is being taught beyond the classroom. 

3. To explore the relationship between the 
teaching of history and intelligent citizenship. 

4. To describe the nature and functions of his- 
tory, particularly American history, and to point 
out its value to society and to the individual. 

5. To emphasize the understanding of signifi- 
cant trends, ideas, interpretations, and generali- 
zations in history as well as the acquisition of 
basic facts. , 

6. To place American history within the prop- 
er perspective with regard to other histories, to 
the social studies, and to other subjects in the 
curriculum. 

7. To appraise both student achievement and 
the popular knowledge of American history. 

8. To recommend suitable contents for Ameri- 
can history courses, 

9g. To differentiate American history on the 
various grade levels. 

10. To promote higher standards for history 
and social studies teachers. 

11. To stimulate leadership, research, and ex- 
perimentation in history and history teaching. 

12. To promote cooperation among teachers at 
the elementary, secondary, and college level in 
the making of history programs, the writing of 
teaching materials, and the development of teach- 
ing techniques. 

13. To suggest ways of improving the quality 
of textbooks, courses of study, and other teaching 
materials. 

14. To discourage legislation which prescribes 
the specific content of American history. 

A tentative outline of the chapters in the Re- 
port is as follows: 

I. Do Americans Know Their Own His- 
tory? 
II. Why Americans Should Know Their 
History 
. History in the Classroom 
IV. History Beyond the Classroom 
V. History Among the Social Studies 
VI. The Recommended Content of Ameri- 
can History Courses 
. The Social Studies Teacher 


VIII. Public Opinion and History Teachers 
IX. As We See It 


PRICE CONTROL AND RATIONING: 


CONOMIC stabilization, which today is of 
the greatest concern to all of us, must be 
given emphasis by every school system. Price con- 
trol and rationing are among the most important 
means devised by the Congress and the executive 
branch of our Government to achieve economic 
stability. Every social studies teacher has a re- 
sponsiblity to provide adequate opportunity for 
students to obtain a thorough understanding of 
these war-time programs. 

One of the main functions of the social studies 
is to help students discover the ways people have 
learned to live together, and to use their findings 
in adjusting to problems of living in the present- 
day world. The social studies curriculum, there- 
fore, must be sensitive to changing economic, 
political, and social conditions. 

In mobilizing the economic front in full sup- 
port of the war effort, no social institution occu- 
pies a more strategic position than the public 
school. Of all the subjects in the school curricu- 
lum, none is better designed to develop necessary 
understanding of our vital wartime economic 
problems than the social studies. 


RATIONING AND PRICE CONTROL IN A DEMOCRACY 


NE of the major concerns of the social stud- 

ies is to show how democracy works. Com- 
parison of the rationing and price-control meth- 
ods employed in this country with those used in 
the totalitarian states is a good way of emphasiz- 
ing the values and processes of democracy. Ra- 
tioning and price control are tools—emergency 
tools necessary to the functioning of a war econ- 
omy. Although used by nearly every nation at 
war, there are essential differences in the ways 
these tools are employed in democracies and dic- 
tatorships. 

In totalitarian Germany, for example, price 
control and rationing seems to be based on the 
following philosophy: “This is your ration allow- 
ance; or this is the price. If you don’t like it, 
there is always the concentration camp and the 
firing squad.” Such an attitude typifies the dicta- 
tor’s approach to these matters. It is perfectly 
consistent with the basic totalitarian philosophy 
that people exist merely to serve the state. Minor 
violations of price ceilings, involving a slight 


? The editor acknowledges the assistance of the Office of 
Price Administration in the preparation of this editorial. 
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overcharge, are punishable by the death penalty 
in Germany. Hoarders are sent unceremoniously 
to the concentration camp. The interesting thing 
is that, in spite of this terrific regimentation, re- 
ports indicate that the black market flourishes in 
Germany and that her war economy is far from 
stable. 

We in America have an entirely different ap- 
proach to wartime consumer problems. Consist- 
ent with our basic democratic tenets, we believe 
that price control and rationing can function 
successfully only if people are informed about 
these measures and understand their necessity. 
Where people understand the reasons for a par- 
ticular war program, they will, in most cases, ac- 
cept the necessary regulations voluntarily and 
cheerfully. Where people do not understand the 
reasons for a wartime control, their attitude leads 
to indifference and even widespread violations— 
a situation fraught with danger, not only to the 
war effort but to democracy as well. 

It is the duty of the schools, and especially of 
the social studies teachers, to assist in this educa- 
tional job. In doing so, not only are they ex- 
plaining democracy; they also are helping to 
make democracy work. 


CURRICULUM ADAPTATIONS 


ANY social studies teachers, in all grades 

and in all specific subjects within the gen- 
eral area, have devoted attention in their courses 
to price control, rent control, rationing, and 
other wartime economic problems of the home 
front. In some cases, major curricular changes 
are not necessary. Where, for example, a unit is 
being taught on inflation, as in many economics 
and American history courses, it is a simple mat- 
ter to bring this material up to date by including 
information pertinent to the present threat of in- 
flation. In other cases, it is necessary to introduce 
new units of study, even to revise in major 
fashion the entire course. 

Following are a few general principles which 
experience has indicated should be adhered to 
in reorganizing the social studies curriculum to 
include attention to wartime economic problems. 

1. Unless teachers are informed about the eco- 
nomic situation growing out of the war and the 
Government’s program to marshal fully our na- 
tional economic resources, they have neither the 
interest nor the background necessary to teach 
these subjects successfully to their students. This 
means that it is necessary for teachers to set up 
in each school a program of in-service education. 
In many localities it is possible to secure assist- 
ance in the in-service program from the district, 


regional or national offices of OPA. 

2. It is educationally worthwhile to teach con- 
sumer economics to younger students. Children, 
as early as the intermediate grades in elementary 
school, are increasingly taking on functions for- 
merly performed by adults. They are consumers 
in their own right. Where both parents work, the 
children do the shopping for the family. Many 
children have become wage-earners, after school 
and during vacation periods. In many families 
the children have become the chief source of in- 
formation as to what regulations affect the family, 
how to use the ration book, how to shop under 
price-control regulations, and for many other 
matters. 

3. It is wise to co-ordinate on a school-wide 
basis the introduction of new topics and units 
on wartime consumer economics. Many school 
systems have long recognized this principle, and 
therefore have set up central wartime curricu- 
lum-planning committees. 

4. It is important that all areas in the social 
studies take an active part in promoting under- 
standing of the economic problems arising from 
the war. History can show us, among other things, 
the dangers of inflation as evidenced by what 
happened during World War I and other periods 
of crisis. Civics and political science can empha- 
size the relation of the people to the Government, 
and of the Government to the people, in making 
dificult wartime regulations work effectively. 
Sociology can point out the values of social soli- 
darity and the dangers of pressure groups, each 
striving for its own advantage. Economics can 
offer valuable background information concern- 
ing the necessity for rationing and price control. 
Economic geography can teach us much about 
the “total economy at war.” Community living 
can tie all these together in terms of the particu- 
lar local situation. | 

5. It is necessary to approach wartime eco- 
nomic problems in terms of an expanding world. 
No longer are we concerned simply with the econ- 
omy of the immediate family and its surround- 
ings in the neighborhood. Inflation in other 
countries, the student is learning, will affect our 
lives for we are members of a world-wide com- 
munity. Economic forces are not respecters of 
national boundaries. 

6. Social studies teachers have an obligation to 
take the leadership in educating their communi- 
ties, as well as their students and faculty col- 
leagues, in these wartime problems. Many states 
have taken such a broad view of the curriculum. 
In North Carolina, for instance, the establish- 
ment of “Consumer Coordinators” in every 
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school has served to make the problem of stabiliz- 
ing our wartime economy a vital part of the 
school’s daily life. Information is channeled in 
both directions from OPA and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, through the schools 
to the community; and from the community, 
back through the schools, to the Government. 
The result is greater understanding and success 
in making price control, rent control, and ra- 
tioning work. Activities which reach directly into 
the community are more important for the school 
and for the child, as well as for the community, 
than is abstract subject-matter content. 

7. Government has become an indispensable 
source of material and information for the social 
studies teacher. It will be to the advantage of the 
teacher to make full use of the publications and 
research facilities of such war agencies as the 
Office of Price Administration, and of such older 
agencies as the Department of Agriculture. Many 
teachers do not know that OPA has an Educa- 
tional Services Branch, with a national staff and 
regional representatives in eight key centers who 
are available for consultation with teachers and 
administrative officials. 

8. In the area of wartime economics, one of 
the major services which social studies teachers 
can perform is to convey to students and their 
families information concerning which wartime 
regulations affect them, why these regulations are 
necessary, and what the individual should do 
about them. This does not mean that the social 
studies teacher should discuss the details or the 
pros and cons of each and every regulation issued 
by OPA. This would be just as unwise as making 
the history of the United States consist solely of 
a recital of all military battles. On the contrary, 
what is important is that students have an under- 
standing of the basic principles underlying price 
control, rent control, and rationing. They should 
know why we have these emergency wartime con- 
trols, how these measures operate, and what their 
own individual and collective responsibilities are 
in making these programs a success. 

g. It is not necessary to crowd out traditional 
basic values and aims of the social studies in 
order to include units on wartime problems, ‘The 
two can be effectively combined. We must con- 
tinue to teach our children the values of democ- 
racy, including its respect for the dignity of the 
individual, and its recognition of social responsi- 
bility. When are these values more important 
than in time of war? 


E MUST expect our students to know the 

history of our country and how its govern. 
ment operates. Today especially, we have a great 
need for study of the lessons of the past as these 
throw light upon the present. All this recognizes 
that the Government touches more closely the 
lives of the people than ever before. 

We must give attention to the basic forces 
which affect our national economy. This was 
never more necessary than in this period of total 
war. We must, furthermore, teach our students 
the important facts concerning the geography of 
the United States and the World. What better 
time than today, when we are suddenly discover- 
ing that we cannot remain isolated from the rest 
of the world? 

The war has presented both a challenge and an 
opportunity to teachers in the social studies field. 
The challenge has been accepted; already much 
is being done. The Educational Services Branch 
of the Office of Price Administration has discov- 
ered that in those communities where units on 
point rationing and price control have been 
taught throughout the school system, there are 
fewer complaints about, and less difficulties with, 
rationing and price control than in communities 
where no special educational effort has been 
made. This, in itself, should indicate the value 
of school activities designed to produce general 
understanding of the economic problems grow- 
ing out of the war. 

Eruinc M. Hunt 


Mr. Murra Resigns 

Wilbur F. Murra, Executive Secretary of the 
National Council for the Social Studies since 
January, 1940, has resigned, effective last month. 
In addition to administering the headquarters 
office in Washington, Mr. Murra was Business 
Manager of SociAL EpucaTIon, chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee, and did much edi- 
torial work for the National Council. He is now 
associated with the Civic Education Service in 
Washington. 


Mr. Hartshorn Succeeds 


Merrill F. Hartshorn, recently instructor in 
social science and education at Northland Col- 
lege, in Wisconsin, has been appointed Executive 
Secretary of the National Council and Business 
Manager of SoctaL EpucaTion. Mr. Hartshorn 
has had business experience and holds under- 
graduate and graduate degrees from Harvard 
University. He has assumed his new duties. 
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Can Peace Be Kept Won? 


J. B. Stroud 








HE war effort of the United Nations is a 

fight for peace, peace in our time and in 

the years ahead. This war for peace can 
achieve but temporary results if the concluding 
treaty and the administrative machinery for 
maintaining the peace are not founded upon a 
correct diagnosis of the causes of war. If we can 
anticipate the circumstances that are likely to 
result in another war in the next generation we 
may, if we are wise, take proper measures to pre- 
vent its occurrence. 

In civilized warfare the things for which men 
fight are in large measure symbolic. In primitive 
warfare the causes are likely to be more tangible. 
Pastures, watering places, and hunting ground 
are things to be won and held because of mate- 
rial necessity. To civilized man, the modern 
counterparts of pastures, watering places, and 
hunting ground have great material value, of 
course; but the symbolic value of such material 
holdings is for him probably much the greater. 
Incidentally, this circumstance may partially ac- 
count for the fact that civilized man fights with 
greater savagery and bravery than does the sav- 
age. 

Now that most of the major countries of the 
world are engaged in war, some of the proposals 
for preserving peace are outmoded, particularly 
disarmament and isolationism. There is, however 
reason to suspect that they will reappear in more 
vigorous form after the cessation of hostilities, as 
a natural reaction against the horrors of war. 
Disarmament, especially, is likely to gain a hear- 
ing at the peace conferences. The advocates of 


disarmament have in the past succeeded in ap-_ 


plying a measure of their remedy only to the 
healthy. It seems safe to predict that in any 
voluntary program of disarmament we shall suc- 
ceed, as we all but did in the two preceding 
decades, in disarming the wrong people. In view 








What hope is there of a permanent peace? Finding 
none in disarmament, isolationism, or wishful think- 
ing, an associate professor in the School of Education 
at the State University of Iowa turns to a strong inter- 
national organization and to a systematic education. 








of the vast scope of the logistics of modern war- 
fare, a country that is unprepared is at the mercy 
of the aggressor who is prepared. Moreover, the 
character of warfare has become such that no 
country can hereafter safely maintain a position 
of isolation. 


‘THE FALLACY OF A JUST PEACE 


ERHAPS the greatest hazard to the main- 
Paaie of peace, once it is regained, stems 
from an apparently widespread belief that an 
equitable distribution of the natural resources 
and strategic geographical positions would bring 
an end to man’s greatest peril. We like to think 
that we are such creatures as would make this 
scheme work. Such wishful thinking belongs in 
the realm of make-believe in which the characters 
are ideal men, not men as they are. 

Were such a program possible and were it car- 
ried to a successful completion, artful leaders 
would arise, as they have in the past, to persuade 
their people that an equitable distribution is 
unjust; that they, by reason of their color, the 
shape of their heads, or their deeds of valor, de- 
serve more. Too, scientific and technical develop- 
ment, which change the relative importance of 
various natural resources and of geographical po- 
sition, would almost certainly disrupt the distri- 
bution of these national assets, as would also 
changes in population density. No one would be- 
lieve than an equal distribution of the wealth of 
a nation among all its citizens would eliminate 
stealing, fraudulent practice, and robbery. We 
may expect no more of nations. 

Men do not in the last analysis fight: over eco- 
nomic conditions anyway, but over feeling about 
them. No German would think it worth his life 
and the lives of five million of his fellows to gain 
a strip of land or a trade route or a market, ex- 
cept as these are symbols of the power and might 
of his country and of the defeat of traditional 
enemies. 

A related issue is that of just treaties, likely to 
loom especially large at the conference tables 
owing to the prominent position the Versailles 
Treaty has occupied in world thought. Just 
treaties are powerless to preserve the peace. 
Justice is a mental reaction, an opinion, and 


- 25] - 
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exists nowhere except in the minds of men. It is 
scarcely possible to conclude a treaty between 
two warring nations that will appear just to both 
contracting parties. It is how the people con- 
cerned feel about a treaty that counts toward war 
and peace. Ambitious rulers could also easily per- 
suade their people that they had been unjustly 
treated. 

As a matter of course we shall wish to con- 
clude the present holocaust with a settlement as 
just as is possible. The preservation of our belief 
in our national magnanimity demands this. A 
just treaty will operate to preserve the peace if 
our confidence in it gives us the determination 
to enforce it with everlasting vigilance. If, how- 
ever, because of our confidence in its justice, we 
feel that provision has been made for permanent 
peace and as a consequence relax our energies, it 
may well be worse than an admittedly unjust one. 


THE FALLACY OF INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL 


N MODERN times the men of any major 
I country have been prepared to resist forcibly 
any attack upon their ships bent upon peaceful 
commerce, or without hesitation to wage war 
upon any nation that sought by belligerent 
means to wrest from them their markets. Of 
course, ships and markets are vital to a country’s 
economic structure. But men rarely stop to 
reckon the cost when their country’s honor is at 
stake. They would not be dissuaded even by a 
knowledge that the cost of the war would exceed 
the commercial value of all their ships and the 
net profit from a hundred years of uninterrupted 
commerce on the high seas. 

Men fight for those things which their culture 
has honored and because it has so honored them. 
They fight for these things because the fabric of 
their education has taught them to do so. Under 
certain prescribed conditions a citizen must fight 
for his country when its honor is in jeopardy or 
earn the reputation of a coward, a stigma which 
neither he nor his children can wholly escape. 
These things, not the corpuscles of the blood, are 
the stuff of which patriots are made. 

Seeing how our literature, history books, and 
schools have served to make patriots, various edu- 
cational reformers, during the last decade or so, 
have advocated an overhauling of our educa 
tional system at this point. They clamored for a 
debunking of war and its heroes, the effacing of 
our culture, and a re-education of the youth 
with respect to our national symbols. Theoreti- 
cally, it should have been possible to carry such a 
program to successful termination. Fortunately, 


the advocates lacked the knowledge or the power 
to accomplish it. It should be possible in time to 
breed a nation of citizens so cynical as to refuse 
to go to war on any account; but such an accom- 
plishment could have but one result, national 
suicide. It would stand, as must any unilateral 
program of pacifism, as an open invitation to any 
and all nations to wrest from us our country. 

Such proposals run counter to the fact that 
man lives by value. He owes his achievements 
and his good name among the species to his plac- 
ing store by principles and ideals above his life 
and comfort. The man who holds that nothing 
is worth fighting for is worthless as a citizen, if 
not a positive danger to the safety of his country. 
The fact that men have often been the object of 
dupery is beside the point. A man who is un- 
willing to make a sacrifice for his ideals bears no 
close kinship with the men who, by their own 
labors, have risen from an animal to a human 
plane of living and have even created gods in 
their own image. Man is easily led because for all 
his vaunted reason he is a creature of feeling. 
Because he is easily led he is of necessity easily 
misled. 

Peace treaties, appeasement, reallocation of 
natural resources, tribute, pacifism, and preach- 
ment of brotherly love we have had for five thou- 
sand years for certain. War has become more 
destructive, more scientific, more bloody, and 
more catholic with the passing centuries. No 
tribe is too primitive to know the arts of war and 
no nation too advanced to be ashamed before the 
world to make war upon other nations when it 
has appeared profitable to do so. Nothing we 
know about human nature gives any hope that 
it will ever be otherwise. 


THe NEED FOR ENFORCEMENT MACHINERY 


HERE seems to be little likelihood that even 
under the most favorable auspices any per- 
manent settlement of international problems is 
possible. It would be just as reasonable to expect 
the legislative branch of the government, with- 
out the judicative, to be able to cope with the 
problems of crime and _ lawlessness. Crimes 
against nations can be kept under control by 
nothing short of a permanent and effective ma- 
chinery for enforcing the peace. In a changing 
world it is folly to expect any group of men how- 
ever wise and noble in purpose to be able to de- 
vise a treaty of peace in 1943 or in 1953 that will 
stand as a permanent settlement of international 
problems, 
Then there is the special case of Germans— 
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those people who have a faculty of making good 
Americans, but unquestionably the worst Ger- 
mans of anybody. It is a serious question as to 
whether, by reason of peculiar cultural indoc- 
trination, they are not so imbued with a con- 
sciousness of a special mission to dominate the 
world as to make them a constant threat to the 
maintenance of peace. We have seen with what 
utter abandon they have followed a leadership 
dedicated to the realization of their felt mission. 
The trouble did not start with Nazis, nor will it 
end there. Although the moral level of mankind 
can be raised by exterminating the present lead- 
ership of the German people, we shall make a 
fatal mistake if we rely upon this act alone to 
transform Germany into a nation that can be 
lived with. They have given the world ample 
proof that they will require watching for a long 
time. We are likely to be deceived by the admir- 
able qualities of Germans reared in American 
culture. 

We shall require on an international scale a 
group sufficiently large to enforce peace. This 
program envisages some form of international 
court, with the further condition that the sup- 
porting nations be committed to enforcing its 
decisions. 


THE NEED FOR EDUCATION AND INDOCTRINATION 


NFORCEMENT of decisions will require 
E also a condition of group loyalty. This so- 
ciety of nations must have symbols toward which 
men are favorably conditioned. It must be the 
embodiment of the highest ideals and aspirations 
of mankind. It must have a flag, some slogans, 
songs, heroes, and statuary; its organization must 


be celebrated by holidays. If it is to succeed, men 
must be led to feel deeply about it and be will- 
ing to fight for its honor and its preservation. 

Perhaps that which we have most to fear at 
the close of hostilities is a swing toward isola- 
tionism, as each nation seeks an economy under 
which it can live, and, as we may say, jockeys 
for economic advantage. When the common 
enemy has been eliminated we shall probably 
feel less friendly toward our allies than now. We 
shall also have a tendency to shy away from any- 
thing that resembles the League of Nations be- 
cause it is generally regarded as a failure—respect- 
ing which the observation is offered that the fault 
lay not in that document as much as in ourselves. 
Democracy surely took a drubbing at the hands 
of the democracies in that fiasco, The will and 
great hope of the people were flouted. 

If some collective arrangement for preserving 
the peace of the world is set in motion after the 
cessation of hostilities, it will devolve upon the 
schools in large measure to generate the moral 
and emotional force required to make it work. 
If such an arrangement is not realized, and there 
is a good chance that it will not be, perhaps the 
schools can breed a generation that will insist 
upon the development of machinery to prevent 
wars ere the nations grow strong enough to start 
over again. 

We shall in the future have to pay a price for 
the right to be the torchbearer of democracy. The 
task to which the educational forces are here in- 
vited is difficult and immense. It will require 
courageous and realistic thinking. Nothing short 
of forthright indoctrination is adequate to the 
undertaking. 





The League of Nations itself was far in advance of anything the world had known as 
an instrument of international political control of national sovereign rights. 

But it became increasingly evident from 1933 that all existing instruments of inter- 
national cooperation and adjudication would prove inadequate to preserve the world from 
resort to force. It became evident that the only existing sanction of international faith and 
honor, namely, the sentiment of the majority of civilized men, would prove insufficient to 
deter some nations from flouting both the express covenants to which they were parties 
and the corpus of established principles of international law which has grown with the 
advance of civilized living. The present war is witness to the fact that, in world crises 
begotten by race pride, by the lust for national aggrandizement, and by national selfish- 
ness, international law is powerless . . . (From a speech by Owen J. Roberts, Washington, 
D.C., May 1, 1949). 





Three Myths About 


American Foreign Relations 
Charles H. Coleman 








T= American people, like those of other 
lands, have their thinking on world prob- 
lems beclouded by a variety of national 
myths—myths which must be disposed of if we 
are to view post-war problems clearly. Although 
many who believe these national fantasies would 
hotly deny that they are isolationist in their sym- 
pathies, yet it is a fact that these false ideas tend 
to bolster the isolationist view, since they all have 
a common premise: that the United States needs 
only to walk alone among the nations and that 
“foreign entanglements” are unnecessary and are 
bound to injure our national welfare. 


THE MyYTH OF PACIFISM 


ERHAPS the most generally accepted belief 

among our people is that we are a peaceful 
nation, not warlike in our attitude toward other 
peoples, and wanting only to be left alone. The 
only trouble with this idea is that it is not true. 
Far from being a peaceful people, we are among 
the most warlike. We have fought more than 
our share of wars, both domestic and foreign. 
During the 168 years since Lexington, the United 
States has been in a state of war for 31 years, or 
nearly one year out of five. And this does not 
take into account such of our numerous military 
adventures as armed intervention in the Boxer 
Rebellion in 1900, or in Caribbean and Central 
American republics, nor does it include our al- 
most continuous Indian wars down to 18go. For 
the first 115 years of our national history there 
was not a single year during which some Amer- 
ican soldier did not die at the hands of an armed 
enemy of our government. Since 1890 the years in 
which American blood was shed in armed con- 








We have not been a peaceful people; we have not 
often failed in diplomacy; we have not been aggres- 
sors. Such are the conclusions of the head of the De- 
partment of Social Sciences in the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston. 








flict with a foreign foe outnumber the years of 
actual peace. 

While it is true that as a people we have not 
been “militaristic” in the sense of demanding and 
supporting a huge peacetime military establish- 
ment, this has not been due to any tendency 
toward pacifism, but rather to a sense of security 
resulting from our geographical position and our 
record of military success. We are not a peaceful 
people even though we let our army dwindle and 
our navy rot and rust in times of peace. We have 
not hesitated to use our armed forces beyond our 
own boundaries whenever we have felt that our 
national interest so demanded. Canada (1775, 
1812), Mexico (1846, 1914, 1916), Cuba (1898, 
1906), the Philippines (1899), China (1g00), Ger- 
many (1917), Russia (1918), and various nearby 
Latin-American countries can furnish testimony 
to our willingness to carry war to the other fel- 
low. Nor have we hesitated to use the threat of 
force to protect our interests. Mexico (1866) and 
Venezuela (1896) are examples. 

The plain fact is that the United States has a 
vigorous military tradition, one strengthened by 
a record of victory (except for the “draw” with 
Great Britain in 1812-1815). Perhaps the most 
obvious evidence of our warlike propensities is 
the simple fact that until December, 1941, every 
one of our foreign wars had been started by our- 
selves. We did the declaring when war was de- 
clared. 

With such a fighting record it is obvious that 
we have not isolated ourselves from the rest of 
the world, nor is there any evidence that we are 
likely to do so. Will we protect our national in- 
terests in the future by international collabora- 
tion or international war? We certainly have 
given the second a full trial. How about more 
attention to the first? 


THe MytTu or DreLtomatic INEPTITUDE 


NOTHER widely accepted myth is that 
American diplomacy has been inept and 
childishly naive. That every time an American 
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diplomat sits down to a game of diplomatic poker 
he loses his shirt and American interests are sacri- 
ficed by the inability of the honest and straight- 
forward Americans to deal with the wily and 
slippery foreigners. Here again the only trouble 
with the idea is that it just is not so. Let us 
examine the record. 

Our chief treaties with Spain (Pinckney’s, 1795; 
Florida Purchase, 1819; Paris, 1898) in each case 
gave us everything we wanted, and on our own 
terms. Our most important treaties with France 
(Alliance, 1778; Louisiana Purchase, 1803) in like 
manner represented American diplomatic tri- 
umphs. 

Ah, but, it may be asked, how about our deal- 
ings with England? Surely our diplomatic record 
with “perfidious Albion” does not show the same 
fortunate results. Again, let us examine the rec- 
ord. The treaty of Paris (1783) gave us inde- 
pendence with boundaries far beyond the extent 
of our actual settlements. Jay’s Treaty (1795) did 
not give us all we asked, but it did clear our 
western territories of British influence and 
opened up American trade with the British East 
Indies. ‘The West Indian provisions, which we 
did not like, were stricken from the treaty by the 
American Senate. The Treaty of Ghent (1814) 
represented no gain for either side. We can count 
ourselves lucky in getting out of the War of 1812 
with a whole skin, for our military efforts had 
been unsuccessful, on the whole, and our navy, 
in spite of a number of individual ship victories, 
had been swept from the sea. The Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty (1842) gave us seven-twelfths 
of the disputed Maine-New Brunswick boundary 
region. Clayton-Bulwer (1850) effectively stopped 
British penetration of Central America. Wash- 
ington (1871) provided the means for settling, in 
our favor, the troublesome “Alabama Claims” at 
Geneva in 1872. The same can be said for the 
treaty providing the machinery for settling the 
Alaskan boundary dispute (1903). Evidently 
American diplomats have not been “innocents 
abroad” even when dealing with the astute and 
skillful British. 

The Treaty of Versailles (1919) usually is held 
up as the horrible example of what happens 
when idealistic American amateurs get tangled 
up with the cynical professionals of Europe. Wil- 
son’s Fourteen points are supposed to have been 
tossed out the window at the peace conference. 
The plain fact is that twelve of Wilson’s fourteen 
points were more or less completely written into 
the Treaty of Versailles and the other post-World 
War treaties (St. Germain, Trianon, Neuilly, 


Sévres). The two points not included were those 
calling for the removal of trade barriers (which 
we were unwilling to do ourselves, witness the 
emergency tariff of 1921, Fordney-McCumber of 
1922, etc.), and for the freedom of the seas in 
time of war as well as peace. Considering the fact 
that the United States joined with the British in 
1917-1918 in maintaining the blockade of Ger- 
many, the failure to include in the peace settle- 
ment a guarantee of wartime freedom of the 
seas hardly can be counted a rejection of an 
American policy. Although the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles contained a number of mistakes, and some 
of Wilson’s points which were included in the 
peace settlement proved to be unworkable, the 
drafting of the treaty can not be described as 
an American diplomatic defeat. Twelve out of 
fourteen is not a bad score. 

The contention that we should avoid meeting 
other nations around the conference table, for 
fear that we will be outmaneuvered and hood- 
winked, is nonsense. Our record would indicate 
that the other fellow is the one who should keep 
his hand on kis pocketbook and his shirt tightly 
buttoned. 


THE MYTH OF AGGRESSION 


THIRD illusion widely held is that since 

we have engaged in numerous wars (as we 
have seen) that therefore our record of aggression 
is fully as bad as that the Axis nations. There- 
fore it ill becomes us to denounce others for do- 
ing what we ourselves did in times past. Hence, 
runs the argument, aggressions by others are no 
proper concern of ours unless they are directed 
against us. 

There is one fundamental difference between 
the American penetration of this continent and 
Nazi, Fascist, and Japanese aggressions. We were 
occupying a region with a very sparse population, 
while the totalitarian aggressors have conquered 
well-populated lands with a long history of civil- 
ized living and a well-developed culture. In the 
great majority of cases the way was cleared for 
white entry into Indian lands by treaty arrange- 
ments with the Indians. It is true that treaty 
violations, with resulting bloodshed, were fre- 
quent on both sides. The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. Not only are the American In- 
dians of today our loyal fellow citizens, but they 
are greater in number and higher in standard of 
living than at any time in the past century. We 
have no Indian “minority problem” in the po- 
litical sense. 

But what of our acquisition of territory 
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claimed by other civilized countries? Does not 
our record there show an aggressive policy which 
took by force what we wanted regardless of the 
rights of others? Again, let us look at the record. 
The original territory of the United States has 
been added to by the annexation of territory 
formerly belonging to or claimed by France, 
Spain, the Republic of Texas, Mexico, Great 
Britain, Russia, the Hawaiian Republic, the Re- 
public of Panama, Denmark, and various South 
Sea islands once exclusively under native rule. 

Louisiana, which included ali of the western 
half of the Mississippi Valley, was acquired in 
1803 from France. There was no coercion there. 
Napoleon was very glad to sell, as we were to buy. 
Florida was purchased from Spain in 1819 on 
terms acceptable to the Spaniards, after Spanish 
rule had virtually broken down due to freeboot- 
ers, marauders, and slave-stealers. Texas was 
acquired in 1845 by direct agreement with that 
infant republic, and its annexation was the ful- 
fillment of the most ardent wish of the Texans. 
Oregon (including the present states of Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho) was acquired by treaty 
with Great Britain in 1846 in which we divided 
the “Oregon Country,” giving up what is now 
British Columbia. The Mexican cession (1848) 
resulted from a successful war (about which we 
are not particularly proud), but we voluntarily 
paid Mexico fifteen million dollars for the re- 
gion. We imposed no disabilities on the compara- 
tively few Mexicans living there, chiefly in the 
area around Santa Fe and in California. They 
became our fellow citizens unless they wished to 
go to Mexico, in which case they were given 
ample time to dispose of their property. The 
Gadsden Purchase (1853) was a straight land- 
purchase deal in which we paid Mexico hand- 
somely for a small area consisting for the most 
part of desert, desired by us for railroad purposes. 
Alaska, likewise, was a straight land purchase 
(1867), on terms which at the time were widely 
denounced in this country as being extravagantly 
generous. 


HUS we see that rounding out the limits of 

the United States on this continent did not 
involve “land steals” from other nations. As for 
the result of our acquisitions beyond the conti- 
nent, one simple fact stands out. The native in- 
habitants of every American possession are loyal 
to the American connection and are actively do- 
ing their share to support the present war. 
Higher living standards and an extension of civil 
liberties regularly has followed American occu- 
pation. In only one case, the Philippine Islands, 
did we move in by force against the native in- 
habitants. While subduing the Filipino Insur- 
rection was hardly in the best American tradi- 
tion, the fact remains that Aguinaldo’s Republic 
did not command the support of all the Filipinos, 
and the withdrawal of American force following 
the defeat of the Spaniards would have been fol- 
lowed by Filippine chaos. 

American occupation of territory formerly un- 
der the control of others has never been marked 
by the oppression of the local inhabitants. We 
have granted the “little fellow,” whether in Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the Philippines, 
civil and political rights he had never hoped to 
enjoy under his former rulers. No “Gestapo” has 
accompanied any American army of occupation. 
No legal discriminations, racial or otherwise, 
have been features of American control. Ameri- 
can troops in Alaska, Samoa, and other terri- 
tories and possessions are being aided in the 
defense of these regions by locally organized de- 
fense groups. The Filipinos await the return of 
the American army as marking the day of liber- 
ation. Such facts as these do not indicate that 
our expansion has been cut from the same cloth 
as fascist aggressions. 

Our record of territorial expansion has not 
been spotless, but it compares favorably with the 
record of the other “world powers” in terms of 
regard for international law and the treatment 
of the peoples concerned. Compared to the ag- 
gressions of Germany, Italy, and Japan our record 
is as pure as the driven snow. 
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Education for What? 


Howard R. Anderson 














ORTUNE magazine for December, 1942, 

reports certain data bearing on the edu- 

cational and vocational aspirations of 
high school youth which merit serious considera- 
tion from teachers and administrators. When 
asked certain questions about their plans for the 
future a sampling of high school students gave 
the following answers:? 


What do you expect to do when you finish high school? 
Go on to school: 57.8 per cent of all students 
(51.1 boys; 64.6 girls) 
What occupation are you planning to enter? 
The professions: 35.8 per cent of all students 
(36.1 boys; 35.5 girls) 
Business: 21.1 per cent of all students 
(8.0 boys; 34.4 girls) 
Factory work, skilled trades, mechanics, etc.: 8.6 per cent 
of all students 
(14.4 boys; 3.1 girls) 
Farming: 3.2 per cent of all students 
(6.2 boys; 0.2 girls) 


In indicating how much a week they expected to 
be earning about ten years from now, the average 
figure named by all students was $49.81 ($59.65 
boys; $39.14 girls) 

That the serious implications of these findings 
were not lost on the author of the Fortune article 
is evident from the following quotation: 


.. the great majority of our high-school students look 
forward to better things in adulthood than most of them 
will get. More expect to go on with their education after 
high school than can possibly be accommodated. The 
number expecting to be earning in a few years salaries 
that are way above our present per capita income far ex- 
ceed the number that could possibly hope to achieve such 


*“The Fortune Survey,” Fortune, Vol. XXVI, No. 6 
(December, 1942), pp. 8-18. 
*Ibid., p. g. 








American public education is committed to the 
principle of equality of opportunity. If individual 
differences are taken into account, however, equality 
of opportunity can not be provided in a single edu- 
cational program. Suggestions for reconciling equality 
of opportunity with individual differences are ad- 
vanced by an associate professor of education in Cor- 
nell University, who is also director of social studies 
in the Ithaca Public Schools. 








salaries, short of dollar inflation. And, most serious of all, 
more than a third of our youth plan to enter the profes- 
sions that, with crowding, now include less than 5 per 
cent of our adults, while only 11.8 per cent of them plan 
to go into farming or factory work or mechanical and 
other skilled trades . . . our youth has set its sights 
tragically high, much as it may be in the American tradi- 
tion. The new working members of our population will 
not be content to start at the bottom or to work in occu- 
pations that are essential to the functioning of any 
economy. What will happen then? Either there will be 
shocking shortages and dislocations in the balances of our 
manpower supply. Or the supply will be provided by 
disappointed and possibly embittered young people who 
have been forced to the bottom, and forced by ruthless 
competition and economic necessity into work they don’t 
like and forced to receive less for it than they think they 
should.’ 


WE NEED YOUTH EDUCATION FOR ALL 


T IS doubtful that school people generally will 

fully accept the foregoing conclusions. For 
one thing they will know that all youth of high 
school age are not in school, and for that reason 
will question the accuracy of the statement that 
“more than a third of our youth plan to enter 
the professions . . . while only 11.8 per cent of 
them plan to go into farming or factory work or 
mechanical and other skilled trades.” Perhaps 
some will even question the reliability of the 
data. Before dismissing the evidence, however, 
one should remember that this and other Fortune 
surveys are conducted by the firm of Elmo Roper. 
And those who wish to learn what efforts were 
made to insure the representativeness of the 
sampling should refer to the November issue of 
the magazine. 

Of course there is other evidence than that in- 
cluded in the Fortune survey to suggest that our 
present system of education does not meet the 
needs of American youth and that this failure 
constitutes a serious threat to American democ- 
racy. It is common knowledge that of six students 
who enter high school, three graduate; and of 
the three who graduate, only one goes to college. 
For that matter, the elimination of students in 
college is about as great as in high school. It is 
possible to oversimplify the causes of elimination, 
but studies in this field generally indicate that 


* Ibid., p. 8. 
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lack of interest in and aptitude for academic 
education are basic causes operating at all levels 
of instruction. 

Few would argue that the elimination of stu- 
dents from a conventional program of education 
is the best procedure of helping them find their 
proper places in a democratic society. It would 
be far more economical were a serious effort made 
to determine their real needs and to provide for 
them accordingly. To the extent that educational 
opportunities were made to square with real 
needs, students might then experience the satis- 
faction of achieving goals within their reach 
rather than the frustration which comes from 
attempting the impossible. It is better for youth 
and for the nation that a non-academic student 
receive the kind of education which will make 
him a useful semi-skilled or skilled workman 
before he has experienced the frustration which 
comes from failing in and being eliminated from 
a conventional academic program. 

There are other reasons why a fundamental 
reorganization of American education is an im- 
mediate necessity, but it does not seem necessary 
to consider such arguments at this time. The 
author prefers instead to sketch the broad out- 
lines of a system of education which he feels 


would more nearly provide optimum opportuni- 
ties for all youth. He recognizes that some of his 
suggestions may be misinterpreted because they 
are not fully developed, but he believes that the 
give and take of discussion may serve to clarify 
both his thinking and that of those who may 
disagree with him. 


BAsiIc PRINCIPLES IN YOUTH EDUCATION 


OUR principles should be applied in build- 
ing a program of democratic education. 

1. Careers open to talent. In a democracy every 
youth should have a chance “to go as far” as his 
talent will carry him. For persons of demonstrat- 
ed competence, lack of funds must be no bar to 
complete equality of educational opportunity. 
To be specific, a liberal, state-supported scholar- 
ship system should take the place of “working 
one’s way through college.” 

2. Education according to needs. At ages 11 
to 14, youth should be channeled into three 
broad types of education: (1) terminal, (2) tech- 
nical, and (3) college preparatory. Under such a 
system every effort must be made during the 
critical period of selection to discover the ca- 


pacity of each boy and girl. Although there must 
be adjustments to levels of ability, the basic 
content and purpose of courses taken by all pu. 
pils will be substantially the same for ages 5 to 
11, With minor exceptions the same would need 
to hold true for ages 11 to 14. At any rate no 
student should experience difficulty in shifting 
from one type of educational program to another 
at any stage of this three-year period. 

The terminal program should provide the best 
possible education to meet both the general and 
specific educational needs of perhaps the ma- 
jority of students. It should emphasize (1) mastery 
of fundamental processes, (2) citizenship, (3) per- 
sonal adjustment, and (4) vocational preparation 
and a variety of work experience. Economic con- 
ditions and the needs of students will determine 
the length of the terminal program. Education 
to age 18 with opportunities for vocational re. 
education may be suggested as a minimum. The 
college-preparatory program obviously should 
stress citizenship and democratic leadership, as 
well as general college-preparatory education. 

3. Work to capacity. After the age of 14 each 
boy or girl is enrolled in one of the three broad 
programs of education. In each he should get the 
type of schooling which best meets his needs. 
Students enrolled in the college-preparatory and 
technical programs would be expected to demon- 
strate competence and industry. Failure to do one 
or the other should (with proper safeguards) in- 
volve transfer to the terminal program. 

4. Dignity of labor. In a democracy dignity of 
labor must be more than a theory. (1) Under a 
realistic program of education every youth would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
“gone as far” as he could, that he had received 
a “square deal.” (2) In addition, wise social plan- 
ning must insure minimum standards of security 
and comfort for all. The Beveridge Report un- 
doubtedly will prompt Americans to similar plan- 
ning, designed to insure higher living standards 
for all. (3) A continuation of high taxes on in- 
comes and inheritances will reduce the extremes 
of poverty and wealth. (4) All youth should share 
the experience of doing socially useful work for 
their country, and in the case of boys, should also 
share military training. These common experi- 
ences will serve greatly to strengthen the feeling 
of national solidarity which derives from a ra 
tional and emotional acceptance of the principle 
of equality of opportunity. 











A History of the Americas 


William Burton Sowash 








ROWING interest in Canada and Latin 
America, stimulated by their current 
political, strategic, and economic im- 

portance to the United States, confronts educa- 
tional leaders with the problem of how a more 
adequate understanding of these two vast regions 
and their peoples can best be brought to our 
citizens. United against a common foe, the na- 
tions of the Western hemisphere have become 
increasingly cognizant of common interests and 
aspirations and of mutual obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Unfortunately, however, these sister states still 
know very little about one another, for all have 
neglected that study of history, habits, and char- 
acteristics which are as necessary to understanding 
among nations as among individuals. In building 
an understanding of Canada and Latin America 
in our citizenry, we of the United States must 
start at the very ground. That our curricula are 
already overcrowded makes the problem addi- 
tionally difficult. 

Our educational leaders, suddenly conscious 
of their responsibility, have approached this 
problem in one of three ways, each of which has 
been of rather tentative nature and open to 
objections. Least satisfactory of the three ap- 
proaches has been the almost negative method 
of dependence upon information gleaned in the 
short period devoted each week in most secondary 
schools to the study of current events. Such treat- 
ment of so broad a subject inevitably must be 
spotty and insufficient because of limitations of 
time and almost exclusive emphasis upon cur- 
rent happenings. A second plan would add a 
unit on this new material to present courses in 
World History or to what is called “American” 











How is a place to be found for study of Canada 
and Latin America within our already crowded cur- 
riculum? A broadening of the senior high school 
course in American history is proposed by a former 
graduate student in American and Latin-American 
history at the University of Chicago, now an ensign 
in the United States Navy. 
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history. But so voluminous is the material on 
Canada and Latin America which can be deemed 
a minimum that it is almost impossible to or- 
ganize into a unit that can be handled ade- 
quately by teacher and pupil. A third approach, 
the ideal one so far as the goal is concerned, 
would institute an entirely separate course cov- 
ering this material. But it would be difficult to 
find a place for a new course in most curricula, 
and if the course were introduced as an optional 
one, much of its purpose would be defeated. This 
article proposes a new approach. 


THe AMERICAS IN HIGH SCHOOL HIsTORY 


N VIEW of the imperative need for introduc- 
ing this new material and of the present over- 
crowded condition of our public-school curricula, 
a combination of the new material with some 
subject already established is necessary. The 
course in the history of the United States tradi- 
tionally offered in the senior high school seems 
best fitted for this purpose. It is customary in the 
public-school system to present an elementary 
course in what is known as “American” history 
(but which is really the history of the United 
States) in the intermediate grades and again in 
the seventh or in the eighth grade. This is fol- 
lowed by still another course in the same subject 
in the senior high school. 

Each successive course increases in complexity 
and detail, but much time is wasted in repetition, 
and much that is repeated is unessential. Most of 
the essential facts that the pupils are likely to 
retain will probably have been acquired by the 
time the senior high school course is reached. 
That fundamental understandings of the major 
currents in the history of the United States, and 
not the facts alone, are desirable aims in the 
teaching of that history is evidenced by the more 
recent trends in the organization of such courses. 
The plan proposed in this article recognizes the 
value of this emphasis upon understandings, and 
adopts the unit form of organization in an effort 
to concentrate study upon dominant movements 
in the history of the United States. 

It is proposed to introduce into the senior high 
school course in the history of the United States 
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the new material on Canada and Latin America, 
which fits admirably into the pattern of units 
adopted for the history of the United States. The 
resulting synthesis will be a truly American his- 
tory, for it will deal with both North and South 
America: with Canada and the republics of Latin 
America, as well as with the United States. The 
term “American” is the common property of all 
these nations, but since the word is so often mis- 
used by us to connote the United States alone, 
we might call this new course “History of the 
Western Hemisphere” to avoid confusion. 

The importance of the study of the history of 
the United States is not minimized by this plan. 
On the contrary, the course proposed ought to 
strengthen the understanding of that history by 
forcing a concentration upon its more significant 
movements. Certainly both course and pupil 
will benefit from the ending of a time-consuming 
and interest-killing repetition. 

Most of the major movements in the history of 
the United States have had their counterparts in 
the histories of Canada and Latin America. Com- 
bining the three histories, therefore, works no 
violence upon logic and, indeed, facilitates the 
study of all three Americas by demonstrating the 
universality in the New World of the movements. 


HAT the course proposed should be placed 

at the level of either the eleventh or the 
twelfth grade is indicated by the relative maturity 
of thought that the scope and content of the 
course would require. A study of world history 
in the preceding year, concentrating on European 
development with some attention to the Orient, 
provides an excellent point of departure for the 
course proposed. And if, in the year following 
the new course, a study of current world and 
national problems were made, a logical and well- 
directed organization of the social studies would 
be achieved over the three-year period. 

It would seem an excellent plan to correlate 
this new course with a study of American liter- 
ature. Here again the term “American” might 
be used to cover a literature that encompasses 
the whole Western hemisphere, dealing with 
Latin-American and Canadian literature as well 
as with that of the United States. Language bar- 
riers to such a broad course would be very real 
but could be overcome by the use of Latin- 
American selections in translation. 

It is hoped that the proposed course will be 
taken by every student, just as today all pupils 
are required to take the present senior high school 
course in the history of the United States. Only 


in this way can a widespread understanding of 
our continental neighbors be achieved. But this 
will impose difficulties in the teaching of the 
course, which may prove more difficult for the 
average student than the course it replaces be- 
cause much of the material will be new to the 
pupil. Provision, therefore, will have to be made 
for the vast differences in learning abilities that 
are found in every required course. Sectioning 
of the class and differentiated assignments should 
prove helpful in overcoming this obstacle. The 
unit plan of organization lends itself admirably 
to such a program. 


A SUGGESTED OUTLINE 


NLY an outline of the proposed units for a 

course in the history of the Western hemi- 
sphere can be presented here. Each unit concerns 
an historical movement of vital importance to 
all the Americas. In their totality the units cover 
the main lines of development in an adequate 
manner. Each unit is broad in scope. Some per- 
haps are too broad for well-directed study. Experi- 
ence alone can decide this point and may suggest 
later changes in the organization of the units. 
The units are organized upon a chronological 
basis so far as possible, although several by their 
nature cover time periods that overlap other 
units. 


1. European and American backgrounds: How the 
Renaissance in Western Europe promoted the expansion 
of the Old World into the New, where varying heights 
of civilization had been reached by the Indian tribes. 

2. How the European colonies in the New World were 
founded. 

3. Colonial life in the New World: How the colonists 
met the problems of government, labor, religion, native 
population, education, gaining a livelihood, and expansion 
of the settled areas. 

4. Why and how the peoples of America strove for 
self-government and independence, and their search for 
stable, capable government. 

5. The westward movement and immigration; how the 
American continents were peopled. 

6. How the New World was exploited, and how a 
capitalistic economy was evolved. 

7. How the American peoples have striven for social 
and political democracy. 

8. How the New World since its discovery has played 
a role in world politics. 

9. How inter-American relations have been of varied 
character, and why. 

10. How the American peoples have contributed to the 
cultural progress of the Western world. 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


HE matter of materials for the new course 
presents certain difficulties. The novelty of 
the approach has created the problem of finding 
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a suitable basic textbook. To the writer’s knowl- 
edge, a textbook on truly American history suit- 
able for use at the high school level has not been 
written. The use of several texts, each dealing 
with only one of the three histories, is open to 
several objections for a course of this kind. In 
most instances the texts will have a national bias, 
conscious Or unconscious, and almost certainly 
will not have the broadly hemispheric point of 
view sought in this course. Each will contain 
much material irrelevant to the new course and 
may have an organization entirely dissimilar to 
that of the proposed course. Moreover, the use 
of separate texts for each of the three histories 
may prove expensive. There is danger, too, that 
unity of subject may be submerged in over- 
elaboration of its component parts. 

For the present, however, we shall have to 
make the best of available materials and rely 
upon separate texts for the three histories. It 
will be the duty of the teacher to combine the 
three into a meaningful presentation with the 
emphasis upon the hemisphere as a whole. This 
might be accomplished through the use of a 
syllabus and a modified lecture system. It is to 
be hoped that the need for a text and other 
materials adapted to a course of this nature will 
be filled speedily. The flood of books dealing with 
the American nations in the past few years prom- 
ises much in this respect. There is already an 
abundance of supplementary material. The ref- 
erences that follow are suggested as a guide to 
those who see something of value in the ap- 
proach proposed in this article. The list should 
in no wise be considered exhaustive. Biographies, 
and books of travel, offer an additional store of 
valuable reading. References and textbooks on 
the history of the United States are sufficiently 
familiar to make superfluous their mention here. 
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Social Thinking in Wartime 
Robert B. Holtman 








E FREQUENTLY meet the common- 
place statement that after the United 
Nations win there will be a real 
new order, that we cannot possibly revert to 
conditions as they were before 1939. But what 
is the new order to be like? That question will 
be answered largely by democratic governments, 
with the final decision coming from the people. 
In order to reach a decision, the people must do 
social thinking, and they should be trained in it. 
The first need is to get people to give attention 
to social affairs. If with them lies the decision in 
regard to post-war reconstruction, the time to 
think about the changes is not after we have won 
the war but now while we are fighting it. Yet 
most adults have felt too busy with the war 
effort to think much about the post-war world; 
students in high school and college quite nat- 
urally have tended to concentrate on those sub- 
jects, such as science, mathematics, and industrial 
arts, most immediately related to the demand for 
technicians. True, there has been some demand 
on the part of the government for social scien- 
tists, but only for highly trained specialists. 
There is abundant evidence, however, that the 
work of specialists in a democracy such as ours 
is of little value in the social realm unless the 
people are psychologically prepared to accept 
the measures they advocate. We tend to accept 
without too much question the technological and 
scientific advances which have transformed our 
society, but not the corresponding changes which 
they necessitate in the social order. Mass produc- 
tion, with its corollary of large-scale organization 
of industry, is an accepted fact, but large-scale 
organization of labor to accompany it is still 
struggling to acquire respectability. Might not 
the true role of the social studies in war, then, 








Wars test the effectiveness of education for demo- 
cratic citizenship and at the same time create new 
needs in such education. The author of this plea for 
critical thinking both in classrooms and among adults 
is an instructor in social science at the Western Wash- 
ington College of Education; he is now a lieutenant in 
Military Intelligence on overseas duty. 








in the light of what has been said, be that of 
preparing people to think about the type of 
post-war world which they want and to work 
for and accept the necessary changes? 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


FURTHER need related to training people 
to do social thinking is that for training 
teachers. Even before the war, when the supply 
of social scientists graduated from our colleges 
and universities was greater than the demand, 
the tendency was too often that of shunting to 
some other teacher the work in the social studies 
because it seemed merely to involve plain read- 
ing that anyone with common sense could do. A 
man trained in physical education and hired to 
be a coach can not reasonably be expected to be 
much more than a drill master in his teaching of 
history. 

The war has reduced the number of qualified 
instructors. Teachers and future teachers of the 
social studies such as history, economics, and 
political science have been drafted whenever 
their numbers have come up. Many others have 
gone into defense industry because of the oppor- 
tunities for better pay. Yet, in the social studies 
especially, there is immediate need for maintain- 
ing, and if possible improving, teacher-training 
standards. War by its very nature tends to stimu- 
late emotions, at the very time when objective 
thinking is most necessary. Before the war it was 
already difficult in many communities to touch 
on controversial topics; the new wartime emo- 
tionalism makes it even harder. Therefore we 
need trained teachers who will be able to act 
as guides in reaching an agreement on desirable 
social values, and who will at least be acquainted 
with sources of information which will facilitate 
the objective teaching of controversial issues. 

For the first task of the teacher in regard to 
social thinking is to acquaint the student with 
the sources of information. From his work in the 
social studies, the student should acquire the 
habit of reading newspapers, magazines, and rel- 
evant books intelligently. This involves gaining 
skills, such as the ability to read maps and charts, 
and the acquisition of a social vocabulary. It 
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also requires the student to be not content with 
the spot news of the day but to search for the 
background which will make that spot news in- 
telligible. For if the social sciences serve any 
useful purpose, it is that of putting new develop- 
ments and issues into their proper perspective. 

For example, we were all disappointed a few 
months ago when Great Britain and India failed 
to come to an agreement. Yet history shows that 
the All-India National Congress is by far the 
strongest political party in India; that England 
therefore had to deal with it; that the very bases 
of its development had been nationalism, unity 
(including opposition to princely rule and de- 
mand for communal representation), and democ- 
racy; and that therefore an agreement could be 
reached only if those forces were taken into con- 
sideration. This illustrates how essential it is that 
we stress the historical background of countries 
in order to know what their experiences have 
been. For the main contribution of England and 
the United States to political theory is that those 
changes which are based upon experience are 
the ones most likely to succeed. 


CRITICAL THINKING 


N THE sources of information with which he 

has become acquainted, the student will meet 
statements by persons who are more or less 
qualified to speak with authority on a subject. 
Too often we are prone to overlook the author, 
or to forget that the same person may be a re- 
liable authority for one statement while he is 
merely an average observer in regard to another 
perhaps made on the same page. The mere fact 
that a statement has appeared in print is enough 
to convince many of us that it is ipso facto true. 
The social studies are therefore confronted with 
the problem of stimulating sensitivity to the au- 
thor’s reliability. 

When students have become critical of sources 
of information, the social studies will be a good 
deal closer to solving another problem facing 
them—that of developing the ability to recognize 
propaganda and the habit of doing so. They 
should endeavor to make it an automatic process 
for people to give less credence to a statement 
which might be one-sided because of its origin 
(say the Soviet information bureau or the German 
news bureau) than to a statement of fact on which 
both sides agree, and even less credence to a 
statement represented merely as coming “on good 
authority.” It might be appropriate to point out 
that the ability to recognize propaganda usually 


requires the type of background which we have 
mentioned earlier. 

Critical evaluation of sources will gradually 
build a solid body of knowledge among students. 
It will develop knowledge of such trends as the 
flattening population curve and unemployment. 
Such treatment also implies that it is not enough 
to get the facts—they must then be used as the 
basis for thinking. Those who are experienced 
are more likely to perform a function successfully 
than those who are doing it for the first time. 
Students both in high school and college should 
consequently receive ample opportunity to do 
constructive and critical thinking with the facts 
they assimilate. 


NE aspect of this critical thinking, especially 
in wartime and the following period, 
should be the more careful use of general terms. 
Such care will tend to decrease the amount of 
undesirable emotionalism attached to many of 
them. A major reason for the confusion which 
exists in thinking about the social order is the 
loose manner in which we bandy about highly 
abstract, general words. See what amazing results 
you get if in some informal group you try to get 
complete definitions—remembering that a defini- 
tion must distinguish that word from any other— 
of such commonly-used terms as “capitalism” and 
“middle class.” 

Teachers of the social studies must ever be on 
guard against allowing such terms to be used for 
any length of time without clear definition. They 
should also be careful not to allow vague abstrac- 
tions to be the final word on a subject. For ex- 
ample, President Roosevelt has stated that we 
must obtain for the world freedom from want. 
And for that we are psychologically prepared— 
in principle. But let us analyze one small aspect 
of what that might entail. Freedom from want for 
the Malayan natives might conceivably necessi- 
tate the abandonment of the synthetic-rubber fac- 
tories to be built at the cost of several hundred 
million dollars, and unemployment for the thou- 
sands who would be working in them. Are we 
ready to do that? If not, then the task of the 
social studies remains unperformed. And break- 
ing down such generalizations for consideration 
of their implications will have the beneficial ef- 
fect of avoiding hasty decisions and oversimplifi- 
cation, and of tending to prevent the disillusion- 
ment which followed the First World War. 

The last immediate step in the social-science 
thinking process is the effective presentation, 
orally or in writing, of the conclusion which has 
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been reached. Because the student has acquired 
the habit of constantly seeking facts, he will real- 
ize that any conclusion he may reach is merely 
tentative, always subject to revision on the basis 
of new facts. 


CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 


HAT subject matter should and will re- 

ceive new stress because of the war? Al- 
ready there has been quite a movement to teach 
more about inter-American relations. As the 
basis for a new type of isolationism, on a bigger 
scale, that would prove detrimental. As the first 
step in building up a knowledge of the cultural 
and political history of the various peoples in 
order to have the necessary background for em- 
pirical reasoning on contemporary problems, it 
would be a large step forward. 

One of these problems is, How can we most 
efficiently and beneficially use the world’s re- 
sources? To answer this, we will need geography 
study designed to acquaint students with those 
economic resources. This will entail having a 
much larger percentage of high school and college 
students study geography than now do. Econom- 
ics and sociology are being directed to the re- 
adjustments of the post-war era in their respective 
fields. And, lastly, since one of the trends notice- 
able throughout modern history is the assump- 
tion of more functions by the government, politi- 
cal science is endeavoring to show—on the inter- 
national scene as well as in the smallest local 
unit—not only the anatomy of government, but 
also how it functions. Only if citizens understand 
the latter can they exercise effective control of 
the government and make it truly representative. 
Only if they think critically can they develop real 
understanding of the newly emphasized areas of 
subject matter. 


HERE are two classes in the population 

whom the social scientists have a special 
problem of reaching in order to train them in 
social thinking. First there are the adults—much 
more important even than the students in making 
social decisions. Probably the best means are 
forums, panel discussions, and adult-education 
courses offered by institutions of higher learning, 
whether on the campus, in extension centers, or 
over the radio. It is quite significant that in such 
forums a large proportion of the participants 
have been social scientists. 

The other group is more likely to be over- 
looked in this thinking aspect; yet it is poten- 
tially as influential. That is the armed forces. 
After the last war, the returning soldiers, sailors, 
and marines wielded a powerful influence on 
American life—an influence out of all proportion 
to their numbers. It is entirely possible that they 
may do so again. How much better it will be for 
our world reorganization and domestic policy 
if they do so as intelligent and trained social 
thinkers. 

The political influence of the veterans suggests 
the greatest task of all in relation to critical 
thinking. In the past there has been a negative 
correlation between the amount of knowledge 
a person had regarding a social problem and his 
willingness to act concerning it. That was doubt- 
less caused by the growing realization that one 
side was not all white and the other all black. 
Yet all the training the social studies might give 
in social thinking—reaching every group, showing 
where to obtain information and how to analyze 
it for possible bias and inaccuracy, offering ex- 
perience in the formulation of conclusions, pre- 
senting new subjects for study and discussion— 
all this training will be in vain unless the social 
studies can solve the problem of how to get the 
trained groups to take positive action. 





When we as victors lay down our arms in this struggle against the enslavement of the 
mind and soul of the human family, we take up arms immediately in the great war 
against starvation, unemployment and the rigging of the markets of the world. 

We seek a peace that is more than just a breathing space between the death of an old 


tyranny and the birth of a new one. 


We will not be satisfied with a peace which will merely lead us from the concentration 
camps and mass-murder of Fascism into an international jungle of gangster governments 
operated behind the scenes by power-crazed, money-mad imperialists. 

Starvation has no Bill of Rights nor slavery a Magna Carta. Wherever the hopes of the 
human family are throttled, there we find the makings of revolt. 

The world was waiting for us to take the initiative in leading the way to a people’s 
peace after World War I, but we decided to live apart and work our own way. 

Hunger and unemployment spawned the criminal freebooters of Fascism. Their only 
remedy for insecurity was war. Their only answer to poverty and the denial of oppor- 
tunity became the First Commandment of the Nazis: “Loot thy neighbor.” (From a speech 
by Henry A. Wallace at Detroit, Mich., July 25, 1943.) 
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Victory Units 








XAMINATION of the extra-curricular 
program for the year 1942-1943 brought 
to clear focus the need of a program that 

would give us a student body better informed on 
current affairs than such questions as, ““Who is 
Winston Churchill?” would indicate. A com- 
mittee was appointed to study the problem. 
After consideration of several plans, it decided 
in favor of weekly study in specially organized 
groups, under the direction of practically every 
member of the faculty. 

These forty-five groups have since become 
known as the “Battin Victory Units.” Each unit 
consists of about twenty students from basic 
homeroom groups. The purpose of such re- 
grouping of the student body was to give a new 
opportunity for leadership to pupils, to secure 
the stimulation of new points of view as a result 
of new contacts, and to create for each girl 
greater possibilities of enlarging her circle of 
acquaintances and friends. 

These units meet once a week for thirty min- 
utes. All pupils are in attendance at a Victory 
Unit at the same time, and all faculty members, 
except for a few who have laboratories later in 
the day, are engaged in this one activity. This 
uniform time of meeting makes it possible for 
the whole student body to benefit from outside 
speakers, movies, or other programs of general 
interest. 

Each unit is an independent unit, making its 
own program and conducting its own meeting. 
A faculty-student committee prepared a general 
plan, however, and gave suggestions which have 
been followed by most of the individual units. 
The organization, as it has worked, plans for a 
captain and lieutenant elected by the unit, a 
faculty adviser, and two student adjutants ap- 
pointed to the unit because of their membership 
in one of the three forums already organized in 
the school. This group has the responsibility for 
planning meetings. They are not expected to do 
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This account of a program for studying the war is 
contributed by a history teacher in the Battin High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 








Letha M. Westfall 








all the work, but to organize the activities of the 
group, and keep discussion alive, interesting, 
and vital. 

The meetings have followed varied patterns. 
Among the most successful have been panel- 
forum discussions, quiz contests, lecture-type 
presentations by students or faculty members 
who have some unusual contribution to make, 
map studies, and open discussions. Attempts have 
been made in several ways to encourage and help 
the individual units. At the beginning, each 
group was supplied with a summary of the back- 
grounds of the war issued by a prominent school 
magazine, with a weekly subscription for a news 
magazine, and with an outline of suggestions 
for conducting meetings and suggestions for dis- 
cussion. Each week a half-page bulletin is pre- 
pared by a student-faculty committee, based on 
the news of the week, particularly as presented in 
the weekly publication available to each class. 
From time to time, available new pamphlet, 
magazine, and newspaper references are brought 
to the attention of the units. The captains meet 
with the Student Council and discuss their prob- 
lems and consider methods of improvement. 

The general bulletin issued by the committee 
was divided into two main parts—Organization, 
and Orientation Material: 


I. Organization 
A. Purpose and scope 
B. Things to guard against 
C. General plan. 
D. Method of handling discussions 


. Orientation Material 

. The world becomes involved in the present war 
The United States becomes involved in the war 
. Global warfare 

. Battle of production 

. Tactics and weapons 

. Leaders in the war 

. What we are fighting for 

. The peace 

Know your allies and your enemies 


_ 
— 


rmOmMmoOO D> 


1The materials used were: “War for Freedom,” issued 
by Scholastic magazine; Time; the Union County Syllabus 
on the War (Social Studies Section); and U. S$. Government 
publications: the Four Freedoms, and the United Nations’ 
Discussion Guide. 
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An example of the weekly bulletin is this one, 
issued for the first week of January. 


Battin Victory Unit 
Bulletin No. 11 
Man of the Year 


1. Why were each of the following considered as a pos- 
sible “Man of the Year”? 

2. Why were these men not chosen? 

3. Can you locate the places connected with each? 

4. Would you recognize the picture of each? 

5. Which of these was selected as “Man of the Year” in 
former years? (It might be interesting to find why in 
former years but not this year.) 


. William Temple i. Douglas MacArthur 
. Henry J. Kaiser j. William Halsey 
. Wendell Willkie k. Pierre Laval 
. Erwin Rommel 1. Jean Frangois Darlan 
. Tomoyuki Yamashita m. Hideki Tojo 
Fedor Von Bock n. Chiang Kai-shek 
- Draja Mihailovich o. Winston Churchill 
. Eisenhower p. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


op 


ra roean 


6. Joseph Stalin 
a. What were his problems? 
b. Why was he selected “Man of the Year”? 
c. How does he see the past, present, future? 
Topics of Interest 


1. Russian campaign. Note new method of fighting. 

2. Battle of Africa. Why is the war in Libya referred 
to as a “quartermasters’ war’’? 

§- Battle of Europe. Note cities bombed. 

4. Press. You may find that your newspapers and maga- 
zines will change in 1943. What changes may you expect? 

5. Army and Navy. What are booby traps? 

6. Business. What are the conditions of little business? 
How is this accounted for? What of the future? How have 
the Nazis met a similar problem? What part of the world 
is seriously affected by the fact that we have a shortage of 
bananas? 


HIS program has been in operation for four 

months. Not all of our students are as yet 
interested in, or fully informed about the people, 
places, and events of our times. We do feel that 
for many of them a new and lasting interest has 
been created. It is not unusual for a pupil in a 
history class to remark that “We discussed this 
topic in our Victory Unit.” At times such a re- 
mark leads to an improvement of the class dis- 
cussion by the pupil; at other times it leads to a 
request by the class or teacher for further infor- 
mation. In some cases this interest has spread to 
the home where family discussions center about 
the topics taken up in the Victory Unit. Not all 
Units are equally stimulating, yet some girls are 
getting new and valuable leadership opportuni- 
ties. Others are taking part in the discussion 
and consideration of important topics—an experi- 
ence that does not seem to have gained in more 
formal classes. 


HE victory units do not replace classes in 

social studies. ‘Iwo activities of the history 
department contribute in some measure to the 
work of the Victory Units. Several years ago one 
of our students suggested that we have a school 
current-affairs bulletin board. We have built a 
large cork bulletin board in the hall outside one 
of the history rooms. Each morning volunteers 
from classes in American and modern history 
study the headlines and articles of one of the 
metropolitan newspapers and select the items of 
greatest interest and worth for rewriting on our 
board. Our intention has been to select those 
events of national and international interest that 
are important today and those items that from 
our continuous study of the news we believe may 
be of lasting value. In this way the Victory Units 
have available daily a reference to topics already 
discussed or planned. 

This year the chairman suggested that the 
upper part of the bulletin board be given over 
to pictorial material and to topics of weekly 
interest. We have in this way given recognition 
to Red Cross activities, called attention to dates 
commemorative of such things as the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Jefferson, and 
illustrated various types of map _ projections. 
Some posters from the Office of War Informa- 
tion and large maps issued by the weekly maga- 
zine used in the Victory Units have also been 
posted. 

In the Victory Unit bulletins great emphasis 
has been placed on place location. In the begin- 
ning we found that many groups had some diff- 
culty in locating these places on the small maps 
in the atlas furnished the units. The history 
department had furnished the school with a 
large world map. We have placed this map in 
the hall near the bulletin board. Pupils from a 
modern European history class attempt to call 
attention on this map to the important places in 
the week’s news or to the areas where significant 
events are taking place. This is done by writing 
the name of the place in the margin of the map 
and connecting it by a string to the exact 
location. 

These illustrative devices are of value and 
interest to the whole school if it is fair to judge 
by the number of faculty and students who stop 
to read them as they pass through the hall. Those 
students who are responsible for their prepara- 
tion are getting benefits from the assumption and 
completion of a daily job, the experience of 
working with others, and the exercise of judg- 
ment in the selection of important material. 
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The Geography of Interdependence 





Elizabeth Stadtlander 











EOGRAPHY is no longer a subject of 
place location, boundary lines, and the 
number of bushels of grain produced in 

various parts of the world. Geography today is 
a vital field which knows no boundary lines. It is 
concerned with the science of the production of 
raw materials—with economics, engineering, and 
agriculture. It is related to the transportation of 
goods from the centers of production to the cen- 
ters of utilization. It studies the adjustments 
which man has made in order to make life worth- 
while and productive in spite of natural handi- 
caps—and is therefore concerned with human 
psychology, social institutions and relationships, 
and even with the creative arts. Geography is also 
a study of races and peoples and their struggles 
for existence in favorable and unfavorable en- 
vironments—and merges, therefore, with history. 
Geography is concerned with the causes and strat- 
egy of wars. For why does man fight except to 
gain land to produce his food, for minerals to 
add to his world possessions, for materials to join 
with his own to use his talents? 

The world has many materials in abundance 
if man uses them wisely and efficiently. The world 
contains enough of everything to “go around” 
if man will but plan the method of distribution. 
Wheat, for example, need not be confined to the 
manufacturing people of the world just because 
they are economically capable of purchasing a 
grain which makes the most palatable bread. 
While the United States produces more than 1.75 
portions of wheat per capita and has her grain 
elevators bulging, the peoples of Japan produce 
about .2 of a portion of wheat per person. 

One country produces an excess of one product, 
while another produces more of some other com- 








What has geography to teach about post-war inter- 
national organization? The supervisor of student 
teaching at the State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania, points out that geography, far from 
being a body of colorless information, is now con- 
cerned with understandings and attitudes directly re- 
lated to policy making. Such geography, she demon- 
strates, can be taught in the intermediate grades. 











modity. To every .25 portion of barley for a 
Japanese, an American has only .2 of a portion; 
to every .25 ton of American iron ore, the Jap- 
anese have .008 of a ton. Is it any wonder that 
American scrap dealers have sold millions of 
dollars worth of scrap to Japan during the five 
years prior to December, 1941? 

The United States is fortunate in having a 
good supply of many materials, but there are also 
many products which we lack almost entirely. 
We have no tin ore; we have little chrome ore; 
our supply of antimony is low; much of our 
mercury must be obtained from outside sources— 
Italy or Spain. Magnesite must come to us from 
Austria, China, or Russia; nitrate of soda is lack- 
ing within our boundaries in sufficient quanti- 
ties, so that we depend largely on Chile; and ten 
time more potash is produced in Germany than in 
the United States. 

While the African continent is highest in 
reclamation of sea fish, North America is highest 
in production of milk. While Asia produces al- 
most 100 per cent of the world’s tea and jute, 
North America holds the highest world index of 
primary production for wine and hops. While 
the United States makes one-third of the world’s 
rayon, Africa makes none. 

Children are well able to comprehend such 
figures and to understand their implications. 
Geography can no longer consist of unit studies 
of separate countries. It can be world-wide in all 
grades and in all topics. Each country may be 
compared with the United States in order that 
the children can see the contrasts and the needs 
of these separate countries in relation to their 
own. Then when it is time to adjust the boun- 
daries again, the children will be in a better 
position to understand the terms of peace. Eco- 
nomic geography is the crux of geography teach- 
ing today. Through it children need to be taught 
the implications, the problems, and the tolerance 
which comes with world—not national—bounda- 
ries. 


A STupyY OF THE ORIENT 


N ONE elementary school the geography 
teacher endeavored to interest a group of 
above-average, intermediate-grade children in a 
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study of the Oriental nations. China and India 
were enthusiastically received because the chil- 
dren felt a kindred spirit with the peoples who 
are fighting for the same cause. Japan, however, 
was spurned wholeheartedly. Japan was an en- 
emy. Japan was responsible for the loss of some 
of our citizens and possessions. Japan was affect- 
ing their own lives, since father could not take 
the children on their usual Sunday jaunts into 
the country in his rubber-tired vehicle. 

By appealing to the children on the basis of 
what Japan wants from China, what Japan hopes 
to gain from the rest of the world, and what 
Japan has to lose, the teacher was able to con- 
tinue her proposed study of the Orient—includ- 
ing Japan. The class studied the climatic condi- 
tions as compared to those of the United States; 
they drew maps of the physical features of the 
islands, and read about the industries and made 
charts both of the raw products available and of 
those needed. The children enjoyed comparing 
their customs with those of Japan as they tried 
to understand why some of the Japanese people 
wore wooden or rice straw sandals, kimonos, rice 
straw hats, and such. They studied the usual texts, 
but they constantly turned back to consider their 
own lives in contrast to the life of Japan. They 
did the same for China and India, comparing or 
contrasting conditions in the Orient with condi- 
tions in the United States. 

At the end of the study the children had some 
concept of the Eastern nations. They were willing 
to concede that Japan needed foodstuffs, raw 
materials in larger quantities, and markets for her 
products. They also concluded that none of these 
nations could live a self-sufficient life confined 
within the bounds of their own possessions. 

Geography teachers, then, are in a position to 
motivate their studies by facing reality with chil- 
dren, by being humanitarian in order to help 
children to appreciate the virtues of even their 
present enemies, and by exposing children to sur- 
veys of nations who are repellent to them at the 
present time. With the realization that all nations 
can not be independent of one another and can 
not be self-sufficient, the children learn tolerance, 
they begin to appreciate that if we are to have a 
nation of neighbors rather than a world of ene- 
mies, each country—including their own—must 


sacrifice some of its precious independence, and 
they begin to give consideration to the fact that 
the world must be a group of interdependent 
nations where people work together in a common 
interest and for a common good. 


THE CHALLENGE OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


UR Declaration of Independence in 1776 be- 

gan a movement which has grown in mo- 

mentum until today peoples all over the world 

are seeking independence. India is struggling for 

independence from England. China is fighting 

for independence from the white man. Africa is 
striving for independence from bondage. 

What now, after the present conflagration? Is 
each of the various countries involved in the 
conflict going to demand or maintain its inde- 
pendence? Is each going back to ideas of isola- 
tionism and self-sufficiency? Are the makers of 
the peace going to create a different group of 
“have-nots”? Is the peace going to be another 
ten-, fifteen-, or twenty-year adjustment period, 
when one or more countries will be so com- 
pletely crushed that they will be unable to rise 
again from under the victor’s heel without untold 
economic pain? Is the peace going to last just 
long enough for another generation of young 
people to grow up and then be sent to the 
slaughter? 

Are geography teachers going to sit back com- 
placently and merely wonder, “What can we do 
to help in this present world conflict? How can 
we best serve our country in this time of need?” 

The day of individualism has not ceased, but 
that individualism must be in terms of the best 
good of all, not the best good of a few. Policies 
relating to independence or interdependence will 
be determined by our children within the schools 
today. Independence or interdependence depends 
upon the understanding which the geography 
teacher can give to her group. The geography 
teacher becomes a real and vital force in the 
nation’s struggle for freedom from oppression, 
not for her own nation alone, but for the world. 
Interdependence for all nations means independ- 
ence for all nations to produce and supply the 
world with its needed materials in reciprocity, 
during, and in order to preserve, a long period of 


peace. 





Notes and News 








New England 


The New England Association of Social Stud- 
ies Teachers was created on May 15 by a vote of 
the members of the New England Council for 
the Social Studies and the New England History 
Teachers Association merging the two organiza- 
tions. Formal action on a constitution and an 
election of officers is scheduled for this month. 


Connecticut 


The Connecticut Social Studies Teachers As- 
sociation elected the following officers at a meet- 
ing in Hartford in May: Palmer Howard, New 
Britain, president; Richard Stanley, West Hart- 
ford, vice-president; Ruth Crockett, Bristol, treas- 
urer; Hattie Osten, New Britain, secretary; Ruth 
Andersen, Norwich, editor. Plans are being made 
for meeting in Hartford in conjunction with the 
State Teachers Association meetings October 30. 


Middle States Council 


The Middle States Council for the Social Stud- 
ies will continue its study of the problems in- 
volved in revising the courses in United States 
and World History at a two-day meeting in New 
York City probably to be held late in November. 
The opening meeting will be a general session 
at which specialists will give basic suggestions 
for revisions. This will be followed by small 
group meetings which will study the problems 
confronted at various grade levels and make 
proposals for revision which will be presented 
and assembled at a concluding general session. 
These sectional reports are to be circulated for 
discussion among local groups of teachers during 
the year and revisions and suggestions incorpo- 
rated in a final draft to be the theme of discus- 
sions at the spring 1944 meeting. 

The Middle States Council elected the follow- 
ing officers at its April meeting: Jeannette P. 
Nichols, Swarthmore, Pa., president; Erling M. 
Hunt, Columbia University, first vice-president; 
Arthur C. Bining, University of Pennsylvania, 
second vice-president; Paul O. Carr, Wilson 
Teachers College, secretary; Robert H. Reid, 
Garden City High School, treasurer; Morris 
Wolf, Girard College, editor. 








New York 


The Third Summer Laboratory Session of the 
New York State Council for the Social Studies 
was held at Cazenovia Junior College July 25-31. 
The Laboratory staff consisted of Harold M. 
Long, director; Edith E. Starratt, registrar; 
Laura M. Shufelt, and James V. Mendenhall. 
Roy A. Price spoke at the opening meeting on 
“Pre-induction Training in the High Schools.” 
He was followed during the week by Mildred 
McChesney discussing “The Ninth and Twelfth 
Year State Program”; Ignatius D. Taubeneck 
surveying “Current Problems”; Eric H. Faigle 
speaking on “Air-age Geography”; Albert B. 
Cory lecturing on “Canadian History”; and Erl- 
ing M. Hunt discussing “Social Studies Issues.” 

The Genesee Finger Lakes Council for the 
Social Studies elected officers at a meeting in 
Rochester last May. They are: M. Lucile Bowen, 
Rochester, president; Elizabeth Turner, Mace- 
don, vice-president; Dorothy Seybold, Rochester, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Long Island Social Studies Teachers As- 
sociation is planning a dinner meeting for Oc- 
tober 21 at Hempstead. 

The Westchester County Social Studies Asso- 
ciation concluded its year’s work on May 8 with 
a well attended meeting at White Plains. Erling 
M. Hunt addressed the group on “Planning for 
the Post-war World.” The following officers were 
elected: Henry C. Atyeo, White Plains, president; 
Eunice Ann Lloyd, Hasting, vice-president; E. 
Ehnbom, Mamaroneck, secretary; C. W. Booty, 
Yonkers, treasurer. 

The Wyoming County Social Studies Council 
met in Warsaw in September to elect officers 
and plan a county elementary social studies cur- 
riculum. 

The May issue of the New York State Council 
Bulletin includes an article on “What to Teach 
About Government” by Robert C. Cushman of 
Cornell University. 


New Jersey 


The New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
Social Studies will meet November 12 in New 
York City during the annual convention of the 
New Jersey Education Association. The Associa- 
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tion is planning to publish a bulletin for its 
members to be called The Docket and to be 
edited by Miss Hedwig Michalska of Plainfield. 


Pennsylvania 


The Social Studies Club of Philadelphia will 
meet in conjunction with the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association this fall. At the May 1943 
meeting David W. Harr of Frankford High 
School was elected president and Eleanor M. 
Marple of John Bartram High School, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Western Pennsylvania Council for the 
Social Studies will meet October 25-26 with the 
Southwestern Section of the State Education As- 
sociation in Pittsburgh. 


West Virginia 
The West Virginia Council of the Social Stud- 
ies will meet October 29 in conjunction with the 
State Education Association. Officers will be 
elected, and a program featuring an address by 
Carl Frasure of West Virginia University is 
planned. 


Ohio 

The Greater Cleveland Council for the Social 
Studies featured a discussion of problems of the 
post-war world at its annual meeting, May 27. 
Officers elected were: Clyde Feuchter, president; 
Everett Augspurger, vice-president; Ida Dennis, 
recording secretary; Ruth Collings, correspond- 
ing secretary; Margaret Warner, treasurer. 

The Social Studies Association of Central Ohio 
has recently become an affiliate of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Bertha E. Jacobs 
of North High School, Columbus, is president 
and Kenneth Povenmire of Mound Junior High 
School is secretary. 

The four-year history of the growth and activi- 
ties of the Mahoning Valley Council for the 
Social Studies was recorded in the February issue 
of Ohio Schools, bulletin of the Youngstown 
Education Assaciation, This Council has a mem- 
bership of 236 teachers. The new officers, elected 
May 12 at Youngstown, are: George Shoenhard, 
Youngstown, president; Dorothy Timlin, Youngs- 
town, secretary; Arleigh Westerbeck, Struthers, 
treasurer. 


Indiana 
Monroe County Council for the Social Studies 


elected the following officers at a meeting in 
Bloomington, May 6: Lydia Ferger, president; 
F. G. Neel, vice-president; Harriet Stully, secre. 
tary; Margaret Hight, treasurer. The retiring 
president, Fay Abrell, appointed a Reading List 
Committee consisting of Merle Brown, Daisy 
Ashbacher, and Kenneth B. Thurston, all of 
Bloomington, to publish lists of material de. 
scribed by educational and subject-matter spe- 
cialists as having current or lasting interest for 
the social studies teacher. The speaker at the 
Bloomington meeting was D. G. Sites of the 
Rand McNally Company who discussed ‘“Con- 
cepts of Global Geography.” 

Ouiatenon Council for the Social Studies has 
voted “to become inactive for the duration.” 
Ellis Hopkins, president, and A. Garland Hardy, 
vice-president, are both in the armed services. 

Max P. Allen, president of the Indiana History 
Teachers Association reports that travel restric- 
tions may force the cancellation of the December 
meeting. 


Illinois 


The Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
held a two-day meeting in Chicago, March 19-20 
and elected the following officers: Robert S. Ell- 
wood, Illinois State Normal University, presi- 
dent; Camilla Wood, Peoria, vice-president; Ha- 
zel Philips, Argo, secretary-treasurer; Hillis 
Staley, Decatur, editor. Two hundred people 
heard the address of Allen Y. King, president of 
the National Council for the Social Studies. The 
program included a series of study conferences 
at which F. K. Branom, Camilla Wood, Richard 
G. Browne, Herbert Abraham, and D. Roy 
Matthews presided, and a panel discussion on 
“Teaching the War to Young Children.” 

The April issue of The Illinois Council's 
bulletin, The Councilor, includes brief articles 
on “Adapting Social Studies to Wartime Needs”; 
“How Can Modern World History Help Us to 
Understand the War?”; “War Time Economics”; 
“Post War Plans”; “Using Historical Sources in 
Teaching Critical Thinking”; and “Social Amer- 
ica.” 

The Third Conference for Teachers of the 
Social Sciences in High Schools and Junior Col- 
leges was held at the University of Chicago, 
July 21-23, on the topic “The Post-War World 
and the Role of the Social Sciences.” 

The Central Division Council for the Social 
Studies, at Bloomington in April, elected Alice 
Ebel, president; Mildred Bopp, vice-president; 
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Betty Jame Hull, secretary-treasurer; Mary Ar- 
nold, publicity and program chairman; Maude 
Silvey, membership chairman. The Central Di- 
vision Council will hold its first meeting of the 
school year this month and begin a series of 
discussions on the topic “Post-war Planning.” 

The Chicago Council for the Social Studies 
elected G. C. Atteberry, president; Harold Korey, 
vice-president and program chairman; Mary E. 
Dietmeyer, recording secretary; Alice Fitzgerald, 
social secretary; and Francesca Urbancek, treas- 
urer at the last meeting of the year, May 17. The 
program for the next meeting of the Council, 
October 18, has not been announced. 

The Northwest Division of the Illinois Council 
for the Social Studies will meet and elect offi- 
cers at Rockford in October in conjunction with 
the meetings of the Northwestern Division of the 
Illinois Education Association. 


Michigan 

Lynn Harold Hough of Drew Theological 
Seminary will speak to the Metropolitan Detroit 
Social Studies Club on October 29. The first 
meeting of the year will be in charge of the 
newly elected officers: Madeline McGurk, presi- 
dent; Alice Davis, vice-president; Elsie Beck, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Wisconsin 


The newly formed Wisconsin Council for the 
Social Studies will hold a meeting the first week 
in November in Milwaukee in conjunction with 
the annual fall meeting of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association. Officers for the ensuing year 
will be elected. The present officers are: H. 
Margaret Josten, LaCrosse, chairman; and Ruth 
M. Johnson, Madison, secretary-treasurer. 


Missouri 


The Missouri Council for the Social Studies 
will meet in November with the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. 

The Missouri Social Studies Bulletin for May 
carries articles on “The Western Historical 
Manuscript Collection” at Columbia; “Social 
Services in Wartime’; and “Our United Na- 
tions.” 


California 


The Southern California Social Science As- 
sociation will meet October go to discuss the 


teaching of American History—the purpose, con- 
tent and method—under the leadership of Edgar 
E. Robinson. 

The Southern California Social Studies Review 
of June 15 carries articles on “Experiencing 
Democracy”; “Geography: What Shall We Do 
About It?”; “Teaching American History in 
War Time”; and “Some Don’t’s and Do’s for 
Post-war Planners.” The issue also reports on 
the Stanford American History Conference held 
on March 26-27. 


The War 


A Wartime Program in Social Studies for New 
England Schools has been published by the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, as Harvard Workshop Series No. 3. It is the 
product of a meeting of sixty New England 
teachers who met at Harvard last March under 
the chairmanship of Professor Howard E. Wil- 
son. The publication makes recommendations 
for civic education, United States history, ninth- 
grade citizenship, general history, geography, 
elective courses, teaching of current affairs, citi- 
zenship in action, and a pre-induction course. 
The program is oriented to the New England 
region. The price is 50 cents. 

The Education Section, War Savings Staff, of 
the U. S. Treasury Department issues The 
Schools at War, a war-savings news bulletin for 
teachers. It includes illustrations and some bul- 
letin-board material. 

The Educational Services Branch, Department 
of Information, of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, publishes an O.P.A. Bulletin for schools 
and colleges, concerned with price control, ration- 
ing, and rent control. 

A Victory Corps Reading List, containing 
books, mainly recent, on issues of the war, prepa- 
ration for military service, and activities on the 
home front, has been issued by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th 
Street, Chicago. The price is 10 cents a copy, or 
5 cents for ten or more copies. 

My Part in This War, a 96-page publication 
for secondary-school youth, has been prepared 
by the Consumer Education Study of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, It is concerned with the Government’s war- 
time economic program. It may be obtained 
from the N.A.S.S.P., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, at 25 cents a copy, with regular 
NEA discounts on orders of two or more copies. 

“Education for Victory” is the theme for 
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American Education Week in 1943. The NEA 
has prepared posters, leaflets, manuals, and other 
materials; full information and prices may be 
obtained from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington. 

Wartime activities relating to the schools, to- 
gether with publications and school materials, 
continue to be surveyed in Education for Victory, 
the official biweekly of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Subscription is $1.00 a year. 


Backgrounds for Current Events 


World News of the Week, published by News 
Map of the Week, Inc., 1512 Orleans Street, 
Chicago, provides a valuable coverage of the war 
for school bulletin boards and social studies 
classrooms. A map is part of a current-events 
service which includes news and teaching ques- 
tions. The cost of the service varies with the 
length and number of subscriptions. 

Foreign Policy Reports, published twice a 
month by the Foreign Policy Association (22 East 
38th Street, New York. 25 cents a copy, $5.00 a 
year) provide background for study and discus- 
sion of international affairs. Spring and summer 
issues include “Strategy of the War in Asia,” by 
L. K. Rosinger (April 15); “Geneva Institutions 
in Wartime,” by E. S. Hediger (May 1); “New 
Zealand's Role in the Pacific,’ by David and 
Shirley Jenkins (June 1); “New Horizons in In- 
ternational Air Transport,” by H. P. Whidden, 
Jr. (July 1); “Relief and Rehabilitation,” by 
Herbert H. Lehman (July 15); “Can Europe’s 
Refugees Find New Homes?” by Winifred N. 
Hadsel (August 1); “The U.S.S.R. and Post-War 
Europe,” by Vera M. Dean (August 15); and 
“What Future for Japan?” by L. K. Rosinger 
(September 1). 

The Far Eastern Survey (published fortnightly 
by the American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 129 East 52nd Street, New York. 25 
cents a copy, $5.00 a year) includes articles on 
the strategy, impact, and prospects of the war 
in China, Japan, Southeast Asia, the Philippines, 
the Netherlands East Indies, Australia and New 
Zealand, and India. It also publishes brief re- 
views of new books on the Far East. 

Among Us: Newsletter of the Committee on 
International Relations, is published monthly by 
the National Education Association, Washing- 
ton. It carries much news of the Americas and 
reviews or calls attention to a variety of teaching 
materials. 


Geographic School Bulletins 


The Geographic School Bulletins, published 
by the National Geographic Society, is a weekly 
illustrated periodical which describes the places, 
peoples, industries, commodities, and scientific 
developments toward which the news has directed 
popular interest. The Bulletins are published for 
go weeks of the school year. Their format is de- 
signed so that each article, with its pictures and 
suggestions for further reading, is a complete 
unit. Subscription is 25 cents a year. 


In the Magazines 


Emery W. Balduf, head of the School and Col- 
lege Section of the OWI contributes an article 
on “Teachers in Nazi-Occupied Europe” to the 
May issue of Progressive Education. He describes 
the systematic destruction or undermining of 
education in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, 
Greece, Belgium, France, Holland, Denmark, 
and Norway, and indicates the size of the recon- 
struction task that lies ahead. . 

The April issue of The Journal of Educational 
Sociology is concerned with consumer coopera- 
tives in the United States. The May issue is 
devoted to “Our Changing Armed Forces.” 

Common Ground, published quarterly by 
the Common Council for American Unity, con- 
tinues to provide readable, human-interest ma- 
terial on various “racial” or national groups in 
America, in an effort “to overcome intolerance 
and discrimination because of foreign birth or 
descent, race or nationality.” Subscribing mem- 
bership is $3.00 a year. Address 222 Fourth Av- 
enue, New York City. 


Helpful Articles 


Margolies, Abraham. “The New York Times American 
History Survey,” High Points, XXV, No. 5:5-10, May, 
1943. A critical commentary on the Times test and 
findings. 

Thursfield, Richard E. “The Times Irresponsible?” Sec- 
ondary Education, X1:1-3, June, 1943. A criticism of the 
New York Times test on American history. 

Van Kleeck, Mary. “The Beveridge Plan for Child and 
Teacher,” Progressive Education, XX:153-56, April, 
1943. History and analysis. 

Van Loan, W. L., and Williams, Mildred. “Essentials of a 
Social Studies Program,” Curriculum Journal: XIV:225- 
28, May, 1943. Democracy, social understanding, basic 
skills, home relationships, economic competence, and 
guided experience. 

Van Til, William. “War Adaptations in the Guinea Pigs’ 
School,” Progressive Education, XX:177-81, April, 1943. 
School and community activities in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity School. 
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Pamphlets and 
Govetnment Publications 








Post-War Planning 


The encouraging nature of the news from the 
war fronts during the spring and summer is 
markedly reflected in the pamphlet material 
which has recently appeared. A very large pro- 
portion of it is concerned with the possible re- 
sults of the war, rather than with the conflict 
itself. Certainly a great deal more serious think- 
ing is being done about the future than was the 
case in World War I, and this is the most prom- 
ising fact of all. It should do much to prevent 
the repetition of errors like those of 1919. 

In reviewing some of the published material 
on post-war planning, it is natural to turn first 
to the National Resources Planning Board. At 
hand are several thorough and valuable items 
recently issued by this government agency. De- 
mobilization and Readjustment is the report of 
the Conference on Post-war Readjustment of 
Civilian and Military Personnel. It analyzes the 
problems that will arise with demobilization, and 
makes the large number of specific recommenda- 
tions, which form the most valuable part of the 
report, and should receive wide study. More 
fundamental and all-embracing is The National 
Resources Development—Report for 1943, the 
famous “American Beveridge Plan.” Part I (Post- 
War Plan and Program. 25, cents) includes the 
following topics: plans for transition from war to 
peace; plans for development of an expanding 
economy; plans for services and security; and 
plans for action by state and local governments 
and regions. Part II (Wartime Planning for War 
and Post War. go cents) deals with wartime plan- 
ning for resource use; trends of production, em- 
ployment, prices, and consumption; progress in 
public-works planning; and regional, state, and 
community wartime planning. Another meaty 
volume is Regional Planning: Part XI, The 
Southeast (55 cents). In 250 pages that include 
many valuable charts and maps, the natural re- 
sources of the Southeast are analyzed, with far- 
reaching recommendations for public action. All 
of these issues of the NRPB may be obtained 
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from the Superintendent of Documents, , Wash- 
ington. 

The United Nations and the Organization of 
Peace, the Third Report of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace (New York: The 
Commission, 8 West 4oth Street, 1943. 25 cents) 
deals with the United Nations during the War, 
during the reconstruction period, and in a per- 
manent world order. Supporting papers include 
“Human Rights and the World Order,” by 
Quincy Wright; “Introduction to a Study of 
Occupation Problems,” by Benjamin Azkin; “Re- 
lief and Reconstruction,” by Clarence E. Pickett 
and Spencer Coxe; “Social Reconstruction,” by 
Carter Goodrich; “Problems of Economic Re- 
organization,” by J. B. Condiffe; and “Education 
and the Postwar Settlement,” by I. L. Kandel. 
The texts of the Atlantic Charter and Declara- 
tion by United Nations are appended. 

Two of the long-popular 10 cent booklets pub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Committee (30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York) which have re- 
cently appeared dealing with the post-war future 
are Freedom From Want: A World Goal, by 
Elizabeth E. Hoyt, and The Airplane and To- 
morrow’s World, by Waldemar Kaempffert. The 
first of these discusses world conditions of food 
supply and health, and the causes of malnutri- 
tion and short life spans in many parts of the 
world. It points out that much has been done 
by international and governmental action, and 
private agencies in these fields, but much more 
remains. The second of these booklets is an in- 
teresting discussion of the future of aviation, 
written in a way that will readily appeal to high 
school pupils. One of its best features is the 
section on the problems which will arise in the 
matter of the ownership of the air when strato- 
liners race across frontiers. Both of these booklets 
are well illustrated with pictographs. 

Outlines of the Future: World Organization 
Emerging from the War, by Henri Bonnet 
(World Citizens Association, 84 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago. 25 cents) is the third of three 
pamphlets issued by the same author and or- 
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ganization on the United Nations and the fu- 
ture. It presents a good analysis of the develop- 
ment of present inter-Allied agencies into bases 
for collective security. Included are discussions 
of such future problems as military occupation, 
aviation, relief organization, and agriculture. In 
general, the booklet emphasizes the great need 
of close collaboration among the Allies after the 
war. 

The Reconversion Period from War to Peace 
(National Opinion Research Center, University 
of Denver, Denver. 15 cents) was published in 
June, 1943, and is a well-printed report on an 
opinion-testing survey of a number of questions 
pertaining to the transition period to come. A 
scientifically chosen cross-section of the popu- 
lation was asked such items as: Is there a need 
for social security? Will there be jobs for every- 
one? Will rationing be necessary after the war? 
The answers received are analyzed by geographic 
and economic groups, and illustrated by graphs. 
Another survey by the same institution is re- 
ported on in Should the Churches Plan for 
Peace? (10 cents). Three questions were asked: 
Is planning for peace a legitimate church func- 
tion? Should the churches co-operate in formu- 
lating peace plans? Will the churches get to- 
gether on a single peace plan? The results as 
analyzed seem to show that most Americans 
think the churches should plan for peace, and 
should co-operate in such planning, but that less 
than a third believe they actually will agree on 
a plan. 

The question of what policy we should adopt 
toward the Axis nations when victory is won is 
often discussed, and one eminent writer’s opinion 
is given in Shall We Rule Germany? by Oswald 
Garrison Villard (Post War World Council, 112 
East 19th Street, New York. 10 cents). Mr. Villard 
does not agree with those who believe that Ger- 
many should be dismembered into its original 
states, and its internal affairs, especially educa- 
tion, supervised by Allied officials. His proposals 
are too important to be given justice by a sen- 
tence summation here, but the pamphlet will 
well repay any thoughtful reader’s study. 

Jewish Migrations: Past Experiences and Post- 
War Prospects, by Eugene M. Kulischer (The 
American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, 20 cents) is Number 4 of the series 
Jews and the Post-War World, edited by Abra- 
ham G. Duker. It is a scholarly pamphlet which 
reviews the Jewish migrations and persecutions 
of other periods, and the role Jewish immigra- 
tien has played in the culture of various nations. 


It goes on to discuss the problems of Jewish mi- 
gration and repatriation which will arise after 
the war. 

It is essential that Americans be familiar with 
the post-war thinking of Britain as well as of 
their own country. Two recent pamphlets will 
be of great aid in this direction. One is The 
Beveridge Plan, by Maxwell S. Stewart (Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. 10 cents). So much has been heard of this 
outstanding piece of social planning, that a 
brief, easily understood analysis of it, in handy 
form, is extremely welcome, and should find a 
place in every school library. This summary is 
well done, and is illustrated by several good pic- 
tographs, Post-War Planning in Britain: Un- 
official Post-War Planning, 1939-1943 (British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. Free) will serve as an excellent comple- 
ment to the pamphlet previously mentioned. 
Only from such a booklet as this can Americans 
learn the post-war thinking of such non-govern- 
mental groups as the British Legion, the As- 
sociation of Headmasters, the Fabian Society, 
the Central Landowners’ Association, or the 
Wholesale Textile Association; yet groups like 
these are sure to have an important influence in 
Britain’s future policies. The pamphlet is di- 
vided into a number of group headings, under 
each of which are listed the unoffcial organiza- 
tions, with their objects and a full statement of 
their proposals about post-war changes. 


The United Nations 


Lands Down Under, by C. Hartley Grattan 
(American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York, 40 cents) is a 
very handsome booklet of 93 pages suitable for 
use as a textbook in the junior high school. It is 
well illustrated with photographs and charts, and 
covers the history, culture, economic conditions 
and population of Australia and New Zealand, 
including their part as members of the United 
Nations. 

The Australian News and Information Bureau 
(610 Fifth Avenue, New York) issues a great 
deal of pamphlet material which should be an 
aid to any class in geography or current events. 
In addition to its monthly bulletin, Australia, 
pamphlets are contantly issued illustrating the 
part Australia is playing in the war. For instance, 
a good recent publication of the Bureau is The 
Job Australia is Doing, a 50-page booklet with 
many photographs. Another, and briefer, pam- 
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phlet, reprinted from Life magazine, is The 
Australian Way of Life. 

The United Nations (American Library Asso- 
ciation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
25, cents) is a reading list appearing as a supple- 
ment to The Booklist for June 1, 1943. It pro- 
vides a bibliography of books and pamphlets for 
each of the United Nations, chosen for their 
value in interpreting the life, customs, and ideals 
of each nation. It is a useful reading guide for 
background study of post-war problems. 

Canada: Sample Units of Work for Elementary 
Schools, by Donalda Dickie (Research Division, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington. 15 
cents) includes three units for varying grade 
levels on descriptive phases of Canadian geog- 
raphy. The units consist of notes for the teacher, 
bibliographies, suggested approaches, and _ lists 
of activities. They should be helpful to American 
teachers who are probably only a little better 
informed about Canada than the average Ameri- 
can citizen. 


Latin-America 


Among recent pamphlet materials on hemi- 
sphere problems is The Caribbean: Laboratory 
of World Cooperation, by Devere Allen (League 
for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York). This is the story of British and 
American efforts to improve depressed condi- 
tions in the West Indies. It tells of the work of 
the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, 
and describes the necessity for this campaign of 
improvement. It is sympathetic to Tugwell’s 
regime in Puerto Rico, asserting that criticism of 
him stems from vested interests whose power he 
threatens. There is a bibliography. 

Inter-American Cooperation Through Col- 
leges and Universities (Education and National 
Defense Series, No. 14, U. S. Office of Education. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 15 
cents), carries to the college level the study of 
how education can promote better relations with 
our southern neighbors. It deals largely with the 
problems and interests involved in the wide- 
spread program of exchanging students and 
teachers with Latin-American universities. 

The Office of Education also has issued Con- 
cerning the Other Americas, a mimeographed list 
of nonfiction books on life in the Latin-American 
nations, suitable for classroom use. The list is 
annotated, and is arranged under a number of 
topical headings. 
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Our Neighbor Republics: A Selected List of 
Readable Books for Young People, prepared by 
Nora E, Beust, Sandsten Lassalle, and Jean 
Gardiner Smith (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1942. 15 cents) continues to be a useful 
guide for Latin-American backgrounds, arts, and 
recent publications. 

The Pan-American Union issued a number of 
mimeographed pamphlets in connection with 
Pan-American Day, April 14. They include plays, 
pageants, quiz material, and general information 
on the history and resources of the southern re- 
publics. They may be secured on request from 
the Pan-American Union, Washington. Of spe- 
cial value is the pamphlet entitled Know Your 
Neighbor, which devotes a page of useful descrip- 
tion to each of the Latin-American countries. 


Asia 


The People of India (East and West Associa- 
tion, 40 East 49th Street, New York. 40 cents) is 
a very readable and streamlined description of 
the people, culture, history, and leaders of India. 
It is written in a manner that makes for easy 
learning, and includes information that most 
Americans want to know about this much mis- 
understood country. A glossary of common In- 
dian terms is included. The same organization 
also has issued Films to See about China (10 
cents), a critical and descriptive list of 16-mm. 
and 35-mm. films on China with full information 
as to how they may be bought or rented. 

Dealing with the Eastern Mediterranean area 
is East and West of Suez: The Story of the Mod- 
ern Near East, by John S. Badeau (Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York. 25 cents), a Headline Book, treats the 
geography, population, economics, and current 
problems of the ancient lands of the Near East. 

A useful item for teachers of United States 
history is Asiatic Interests in American History, 
by Richard J. Stanley (State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Connecticut). This is a study 
guide and source unit. Its 60 pages include brief 
summaries of the twelve topics chosen, together 
with brief bibliographies, interesting suggested 
activities, short biographical sketches, and lists 
of questions. 

The U. S. Office of Education has prepared a 
10-page Annotated List of Inexpensive Books and 
Pamphlets on the Far East, including items on 
Australia and New Zealand, China, Far East, 
India, Japan, and the Netherlands Indies 
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Radio Notes 


Good news for the users of the University of 
Chicago Round Table Transcripts and Public 
Affairs Pamphlets is the joint subscription offer 
of both series of pamphlets for one year—64 
pamphlets in all—for $2.25. One year’s subscrip- 
tion to the University of Chicago Round Table 
Transcripts, 52 issues, is $2.00. One year’s sub- 
scription to Public Affairs Pamphlets, 12 issues, 
is $1.00. Order from New Tools for Learning, 7 
West 16th Street, New York. 

“For This We Fight”—one of the most impor- 
tant series of radio broadcasts ever undertaken— 
may be heard over NBC Saturdays at 7:00 to 7:30 
p.M., EWT. This series began June 4 and will 
continue through December 4. The program for 
the last thirteen broadcasts will deal with domes- 
tic problems and the world of tomorrow for 
which we are fighting today. Descriptive folders 
on the series are available, as are printed texts 
of each broadcast (the latter in single copies), 
from the Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace, 8 West 4oth Street, New York. 

“The American School of the Air,” heard over 
CBS from 9:15 to 9:45 Monday through Friday, 
carries some interesting social studies programs 
during October. October 11, “Story of Water 
Supply”; October 13, “The Shape of the World”; 
October 15, “Uniting the United Nations”; 
October 18, “The Plow’; October 20, “This 
Shrinking Globe”; October 22, “Youth on the 
Job”; October 25, “Forging Tools”; October 27, 
“Ice Ahead”; October 29, “Democracy Works.” 
Write to the Columbia Broadcasting Company, 
485, Madison Avenue, New York, for your copy 
of the teachers’ handbook containing the year’s 
program for the “American School of the Air.” 

The Department of Information, Radic Cor- 
poration of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, publishes Radio-Electronics in Education, 
a series of articles of a nontechnical nature on the 
various types of aid which radio renders to the 
classroom. 


Records and Transcriptions 


If your school has equipment capable of play- 
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ing 16-inch 3314 revolution-per-minute record- 
ings, you will be interested in three recorded 
speeches available on loan from the Script and 
Transcription Exchange, Federal Radio Educa. 
tion Committee, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington. The first is President Roosevelt’s request 
to Congress for the recognition of a state of war 
with Japan, Germany, and Italy. Second, Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek’s address before Congress, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1943. Third, Wendell L. Willkie’s re. 
port on his United Nations tour, as broadcast 
October 26, 1942. Selection of these recorded 
speeches has been based on the apparent degree 
of school interest as indicated in the number of 
inquiries. They are loaned for two weeks with- 
out charge. 


Motion Picture News 


Some of the best educational films dealing 
with the present crisis have come from the Office 
of War Information’s Bureau of Motion Pictures. 
When Congress recently slashed the Bureau's 
budget from $1,200,000 to $50,000 it abolished 
the use of 16-mm. film medium as a method of 
disseminating war information. The intent of the 
action of Congress was to take the Government 
out of the 35-mm. film business, a job which 
Congressional leaders felt could be better han- 
dled by the commercial producer. Now, unfor- 
tunately, no matter who makes the film they will 
not be available in the size best suited to schools 
and community groups. The Educational Film 
Library Association has taken the leadership in 
urging every teachers to write to his Congress- 
man telling of the need to make Government 
films available to the schools of America. This is 
a cause to which we can heartily ascribe, and each 
reader of Social Education is urged to add his 
letter to those now being sent to members of 
Congress. 

A large number of 16-mm. feature films suit- 
able for use in social studies classes or special 
assembly showings are listed in the latest cata- 
log from R. C. Roshon, RKO Building, New 
York. 

“Movies to Help Win the War” is the title of 
the latest catalog of 16-mm. films issued by 
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Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York. This 
catalog contains a complete listing of films on the 
home front, civilian defense, vital areas, United 
Nations at war, and social problems. 

“Visual Learning Guides” for many social 
studies films are now available from the National 
Audio-Visual Council, Inc., 160 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. These guides contain material 
for creating readiness before presenting a film, a 
test for following up the film, and activities 
which should grow out of the film showing. 

The fifth edition of the General Motors Film 
Catalog contains many free films of interest in 
the social studies. Copies may be obtained from 
Department of Public Relations, General Motors 
Corporation, 1775 Broadway, New York. 


Recent 16-mm. Releases 


Castle Films, Inc., go Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Yanks 
Bomb Tokyo. 1 reel, sound or silent; sale, sound $17.50, 
silent $8.75. The Tokyo raid from the take off to land- 
ings of survivors in China. 

Bismarck Sea Victory. 1 reel, sound or silent; sale, sound 
$17.50, silent 8.75. The destruction of 22 Japanese ships. 
Good scenes of aerial combat. 


Batile of the Harvests. 2 reels, sound; sale, apply. Empha- 


sizes that today the farmers and their fields are mo- 
bilized in a world-wide battle to serve the fighting 
nations. 

Forward Commandos. 2 reels, sound; sale, apply. A stirring 
picture of the training of Commandos. A final sequence 
shows a daring raid on the Nazi-held coast of Norway. 

Women are Warriors. 2 reels, sound; sale, apply. Shows 
how women of the United Nations have mobilized to 
build materials essential for winning the war. Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 

Food—Weapon of Conquest. 2 reels, sound, sale $35.00. An 
excellent film showing the use of food as a bait to draw 
into Germany the skilled labor needed for war indus- 
tries. Emphasizes the need for the Western world to feed 
the post-war population of Europe and Asia. 

Battle for Oil. 2 reels, sound; sale $25.00. Points out the 
importance of oil in modern war. Shows the battle for 
oil on the Russian front and makes the point, “Where 
there is oil, there are the battle-lines of the United 
Nations.” Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 1841 Broadway, 
New York. 

Discovery and Exploration. 1 reel, sound; sale $45.00. The 
period from 1492 to 1700 depicted by animation showing 
routes and settlements. Walter C. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 
45th Street, New York. 

Uncle Sam’s Siberias. 3 reels, sound; rental $4.50. The 
Aleutian Islands and the Bering Sea region and their 
importance to the defense of the United States. Official 
Films, Inc., 625 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Allies Invade Sicily. 1 reel, sound or silent; sale, sound 
$17.50, silent $8.75. Pre-invasion arrangements, para- 
troopers land in Sicily, navy guns duel with coastal bat- 
teries, fall of Pantelleria. Princeton Film Center, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 
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Fortress in the Sky. 3 reels, sound; rental 50 cents. Natural- 
color film dealing with the origin, striking power, per- 
formance of the Boeing Flying Fortress. 


Pictures 


Reprints of the “Picture Story” section of 
Coronet magazine may be obtained from Coro- 
net, 819 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, at 
one cent each in lots of 25 or more. These sets 
include “History of World War No. 2,” by Wil- 
liam L. Shirer; “The Siege of a Russian City,” 
by Wendell Willkie; “The Story of Lend-Lease,” 
by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.; and “Europe Under- 
ground,” by Alfred S. Stemkoff. 

A little booklet which contains a wealth of 
practical information is How to Read Pictures. 
With articles by outstanding teachers, this book- 
let summarizes the best practices in picture study, 
selection, and display. Copies are given to teach- 
ers using picture sets distributed by Informative 
Classroom Picture Publishers, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Incidentally, if you are teaching Mexi- 
co, you should investigate the visual textbook, 
My Neighbor Mexico, published by this firm. 

A booklet of Picture Charts of Britain at War, 
illustrating statistics of the British war effort, may 
be obtained at no cost from the British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
The charts are large, clear, and effective. They 
should make excellent bulletin-board material. 

Elementary-school teachers will welcome the 
latest catalog of Posters, Poster Maps and Charts 
issued by the Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 In- 
diana Avenue, Chicago. Among the valuable 
items listed are hectograph posters for American 
history, posters to color, and poster maps and 
panel posters to build up. Most of this material 
has direct value for the elementary-school social 
studies program. 


Slide Films 

The Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, announces an arrange- 
ment for a series of slide films based upon the pic- 
ture section of Coronet magazine. Eight slide 
films, one each month of the school year, begin- 
ning in October, are available at the nominal 
charge of $2.00, to cover postage and handling. 
The October story is “China Fights Back,” by 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. In November, a pic- 
ture story of the United States Navy will be issued 
in full color. Subsequent issues will deal with 
picture stories of national importance. These 
slide films are 35-mm. in width and are projected 
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on regular slide-film projectors or attachments 
which may be placed on any slide projector. 

A series of United States History stripfilms 
have been announced by Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Mel- 
rose Avenue, Hollywood. The twelve films in 
the set trace the history of our country from colo- 
nial days to the Spanish-American War. Each 
film in the series sells at $1.50, but if the entire 
series of twelve are purchased, then six additional 
films on the Civil War and life in the South are 
included for the unit price of $17.50. Although 
called stillfilms or stripfilms, these are the stand- 
ard series of still pictures, on 35-mm. film. 

Two slide films form a basic part of the visual- 
teaching-materials kits distributed by Foley and 
Edmunds, Inc., 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. The most recent of these kits are two on 
the Netherlands East Indies and the Netherlands 
West Indies. In addition to the slide films, each 
kit contains three colored charts, a set of photo- 
graphs, base maps, and other materials. Each kit 
complete costs $9.00. 

A handbook on the use of slide films is the 
Visual Review published by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
This is an annual publication with articles by 
authorities in different fields of visual education. 
The current issue of Visual Review emphasizes 
the use of films and slide films by the armed 
forces. Copies are free on request. 


Maps 


An attractive, colored wall map of America’s 
people and where they have settled is “Makers 
of the U.S.A.” a pictorial map obtainable for 25 
cents from Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

The Rand McNally Company lists the follow- 
ing as the minimum map equipment for the 
study of present-day world problems: (1) “The 
United States in the Modern World,” an equal- 
area land-surface map, 58 x 39 inches, (2) a de- 
tailed political globe; (3) a world atlas. Globes 
and atlases are really coming into their own in 
this map-minded world of today. A large selec- 
tion of all types of map equipment is contained 
in the recent catalog obtainable from Rand Mc- 
Nally and Company, 111 Eighth Avenue, New 
York. 

The most interesting and valuable develop- 
ment in the field of cartography to come to our 
attention recently is a series of three large wall 
charts on map projections developed and dis- 
tributed by the Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5236 


Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. The Denoyer. 
Geppert Map Reading Series sets forth the prin. 
cipal types of projections, showing how each js 
developed. The first chart illustrates the various 
hemisphere projections built on equatorial and 
polar viewpoints. The second chart illustrates 
major world projections and includes the gores of 
a globe, and the projections of Mollweide, Mer. 
cator, Goode, and others. The third chart shows 
the conic projections. Each of these charts js 
44 x 48 inches in size and is available in q 
variety of mountings. To supplement this series 
there is a Globe-Gore map such as is actually 
used for covering a 16-inch globe ball. This is 
valuable for explaining the problem of flat world. 
map projection and checking distortions in vari- 
ous projections. To further aid the student in 
his understanding of maps Denoyer-Geppert has 
recently published a Student’s Handbook On 
Map Projections, containing 20 pages of grids, 
maps, and text. The price is 60 cents. 

“World History Maps for the Social Studies” 
is the title of the most recent map catalog is 
sued by the Weber Costello Company, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. This catalog describes in detail 
a new series of twelve “tailor made” maps for 
today’s world-history curriculum with the em. 
phasis on modern history. Each map is 55 x 42 
inches in size, printed in clear contrasting colors, 
and all the maps in the series are presented on 
comparable scales to insure accurate impressions 
of comparative size. To further stress the map-to 
map continuity of the series, each map sheet con- 
tains a number of small panel maps. There are 
in the series a total of 85 panel maps which, to- 
gether with the 12 main maps provide a wealth of 
vital, teachable information. The maps were 
prepared under the joint authorship of Howard 
Anderson of Cornell, Arthur Boak of Michigan, 
C. W. de Kiewiet of Cornell, and Carlton Hayes 
of Columbia. 


Helpful Articles 


Buschor, Margaret. “The Sixth Grade Builds a Manor,” 
The Social Studies, XXXIV:216-217, May, 1943. The ex- 
periences and learnings involved. 

Frank, Josette. “Looking at the Comics,” Child Study, 
XX:112-118, Summer, 1943. The Child Study Associa- 
tion analysis of over a hundred comic magazines. 

Gregory, William M. “Maps and the War,” Educational 
Screen, XXII:200-201, June, 1943. Suggestions for im- 
proving geography presentation. 

Van Fleet, Julia. “The Diorama Comes to the Classroom,” 
Educational Screen, XXII:204-205, June, 1943. A de- 
scription of miniature habitat groups and their use. 
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Worp History. By Arthur E. R. Boak, Preston 
Slosson, and Howard R. Anderson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1942. Pp. ix, 554, xvi. 
$2.48. 

Tue Story OF MODERN Europe. By J. W. Riker. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942. Pp. vi, 382, 
viii. $2.40. 

These two books for high school courses were 
written by well-known scholars in the field of 
European history, with the co-operation of a 
highly competent expert in the teaching of his- 
tory on the secondary-school level. The authors 
recognize the futility of lengthy narratives (par- 
ticularly political and military in nature) that 
are sure to be rejected by physically active chil- 
dren. They do not, on the other hand, shun the 
telling of what they consider to be important 
in the story of the past, and do not make the 
mistake of assuming that anything that is not in 
the current headlines is unimportant. They want 
history to be functional, but not in a superficial 
manner. 


These textbooks have a number of features in 
common. They use the two-column page; each 
major part or division of the book is divided 
into chapters; each part or division is introduced 
by a preview which is designed to orient the 
pupil to the general theme to be discussed. At the 
end of each part there is a “Summary of Impor- 
tant Concepts,” and a feature called “How Care- 
fully Have You Read?” by which the pupil may 
test his grasp of the material rather than his 
ability to recall isolated facts. Another feature, 
entitled “Gaining Skill,” gives suggestion for 
getting, organizing, and evaluating information. 
This is followed by a bibliographical section pro- 
viding references for more information, for new 
points of view, and for recreational reading. The 
books contain numerous well-chosen illustrations 
(photographs, charts, cartoons, etc.) which are 
presented in such a way as to constitute a definite 
part of the assimilative material. The maps are 
thematic in nature, but ought to be used in con- 
nection with wall maps. The indexes are ade- 
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===] WINGS for AMERICA 


By Marshall Dunn & Lloyd N. Morrisett 


An overview of American aviation, treating its development and 
the work of those who build, service, and fly airplanes in peace and 
in war, with a discussion of the global concept of geography. Packed 
with inspiration and just the information air-minded boys and girls 
are seeking. For junior high school grades. Price $1.00, subject 


Alsoin AMERICA AT WORK SERIES are: 


MACHINES FOR AMERICA 


Deals with the work and value of machines, 
with their manufacture and their use in produc- 
tion, and with their place in our lives and in the 
life of our country. 80¢, subject to discount. 


POWER FOR AMERICA 


A simple, yet full treatment of power makers, 
their historical development, principles of op- 
eration, sources of energy, and contributions to 
better living. 80¢, subject to discount. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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quate, and are well annotated, which is of great 
importance in doing work on historical parallels 
and similarities. 

The reviewer believes that these books deserve 
a good reception at the hands of teachers and 
pupils, not only because of the quality of the 
writing but because of the general attractiveness 
of their make-up. A few criticisms, however, 
seem to be in order. The authors seem to under- 
estimate the difficulty with which pupils master 
such terms as Old Régime, totalitarianism, revo- 
lution, disarmament, indemnity, imperialism, 
etc. Recent experience with a “slow” group has 
convinced the reviewer that between the teacher 
and the writer on the one hand, and the pupil 
on the other, there is often a pathetic lack of a 
common language, and that the teaching of ab- 
stract terms is much more difficult than most 
historians think. The reviewer agrees with the 
authors of these books in presenting the feature 
called “Gaining Skills,” but he is not convinced 
that it will achieve in practice what they hope 
for. Too many of them are not practical for the 
conditions under which world history and mod- 
ern history are taught in the average community. 
How many city libraries, for instance, have maga- 
zines published in European countries? In how 
many communities of the South would pupils be 
able to find immigrants who arrived before 1914? 

In numerous cases the references in the biblio- 
graphical sections would be of no interest to 
tenth-grade children—e.g., G. P. Gooch’s History 
of Modern Europe, C. K. Webster’s The Con- 
gress of Vienna, or S. B. Fay’s Origins of the 
World War. The listing of these books would 
seem to reveal an inadequate supply of books 
for the tenth-grade level. In the case of the fea- 
ture called “Summary of Important Concepts,” 
one might ask whether it would not have been 
better, in some cases at least, to present a chal- 
lenge to the pupil to frame his own statements 
of the concepts, rather than to furnish them 
ready-made. 

These books, then, constitute an honest at- 
tempt to present the story of the past, not under 
the motto “History for history’s sake,” but to 
enable the pupil to read history critically and as 
a means toward a more mature understanding of 
the present. Not only should the pupil be at- 
tracted by the appearance and style of the books, 
but should be able to come nearer to quali- 
fying for the title and rank of world citizen. 


RONALD V. SIRES 
Burris School 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


THE ITALIANIZATION OF AFRICAN NATIVES: Goy- 
ERNMENT NATIVE EDUCATION IN THE ITALIAN 
CoLonigs 1890-1937. By R. R. DeMarco. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1943. Pp. 150. $2.35. 
This is an interesting and timely volume whose 

only real weakness appears to be in its title. On 

the basis of its well-documented contents it might 
more aptly have been called “Attempts to Ital- 
ianize the African Natives.” For it covers very 
well the philosophy and legislation and textbook 
materials which made up the educational system 
intended for natives in the Italian colonies of 
Libya and Italian East Africa during approxi- 
mately the last half century. But it does not-— 
because in existing circumstances it obviously 
could not—say much about the actual effective- 
ness of the Italianizing process. That the author 
was aware of this deficiency is evident from the 
opening words of his own concluding chapter: 

“In view of the nature of the evidence examined, 

it is difficult to state with certainty the extent 

to which the objectives of the Italian program of 
formal education for natives were realized.” 

Hence it would seem to have been advisable to 

limit the subject of the study in the phrasing 

of its title. On such a basis, the book represents 
an excellent job. 

As might be expected, the basic aim of the 
Italian educators, laws, and books, in respect of 
the African colonies, was to instil in the natives 
a spirit of loyalty to the Italian “fatherland” and 
a feeling of pride in membership in that sup- 
posedly glorious entity, the Italian Empire. In 
the process, the Italian leaders apparently felt 
that an important distinction had to be made 
between the Moslem Arabs on the one hand, 
and the people who, though living in the colo- 
nies, were of Italian Catholic or native Jewish 
origin. Thus, whereas it seemed safe enough to 
allow the last two groups to acquire information 
on such things as the revolutionary movement 
of 1848 in Italy, it was decided not even to men- 
tion these upheavals in the books intended for 
use by the Moslem Arabs. These must not have 
any kind of revolution called to their attention! 

On paper, at least, the Italian authorities, with 
the passing of years, strove to bring to the natives 
various benefits of European civilization. The 
courses of study emphasized the importance and 
desirability of agricultural pursuits and the value 
and dignity of labor. Efforts were to be made by 
the instructors to instil in the natives some ele- 
mentary ideas of hygiene and sanitation. There 
was to be relatively little interference with native 
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THE ROMANCE OF AMERICA 
$1.44 Book | 


Junior and Senior High Schools 
AMERICAN HISTORY TEXTS BY M. C. FREEMAN, A.M. 


Head of History Department, High School of Practical Arts, Boston; Lecturer on Biographical 
and Historical Subjects; formerly President New England History Teachers’ Association. 


Combined edition 


THE STORY 7 OUR REPUBLIC 
1.96 


A NEW NATION 
$1.44 Book 2 





ADVENTURES IN AMERICA 
$1.44 


Intermediate 
SOCIAL SCIENCE TEXT BY I. M. GAST, PH.D. 
Public School Principal, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


OUR AMERICAN COLONISTS 
$1.44 





$1.28 





Junior High Schools 
SOCIAL SCIENCE TEXT BY E. V. TUBBS, PH.D. 


Principal, a Park High School, Chicago, Ill.; Formerly Director of the 
ureau of Curriculum, Chicago Public Schools. 


LIVING TOGETHER ON THE FARM AND IN THE VILLAGE 
LIVING TOGETHER IN THE TOWNS AND SMALL CITIES 
LIVING TOGETHER IN LARGE CITIES 


F. A. DAVIS CO., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
Established 1879 


$1.28 








traditions and customs, and special efforts were 
to be made to show Italy’s appreciation of Mo- 
hammedan culture and contributions. Native 
boys were to be impressed with the need for 
obedience and discipline; they were to be imbued 
with respect for the “parental” authority of the 
state; they were to be urged to become good 
soldiers. There was no attempt to overeducate 
the natives, and most of the children dropped 
out of the public schools after two or three years 
of formal education. The colonial teacher was 
“put on a pedestal and credited with performing 
a valorous duty’—namely, indoctrinating the na- 
tives with the aims and spirit of fascism. 

In the light of recent military events, it ap- 
pears not unlikely that the actual effect of the 
Italian program on the attitudes, loyalties, and 
cultural status of the natives may never be ascer- 
tained. 

WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 
Union College 


THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY 1492- 
1865. By Fred W. Wellborn. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1943. Pp. xvi, 1942. $3.50. 


Professor Wellborn of the Iowa State Teachers 
College has written an American history text 
covering the period to the close of the Civil War 
which combines an interesting and very readable 
style with a careful attention to the requirements 
of scholarship. The book is thoroughly up to 
date and shows an intimate knowledge of the 
recent results of scholarship in the field. The 
account is well balanced between political and 
cultural history. The author has succeeded to an 
unusual degree in weaving the strands of domes- 
tic politics, foreign relations, and social and eco- 
nomic factors into a whole cloth. 

In space allotment, 154 pages out of a text 
total of 926 bring us to the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, and 138 pages more take the story to 1789. 
Thus over two-thirds of the text is devoted to the 
period 1789-1865, a distribution that most college 
teachers will approve. This condensation of colo- 
nial history involves some sacrifices. For example, 
the Indians as the white man first met them are 
given less than two pages. Geographical condi- 
tions have been given no distinct treatment. Per- 
haps the author thought that the customary 
physical features map (following page 6) would 
be sufficient. The present reviewer regrets this 
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failure to consider the geographical factors in our 
history, especially so since economic and socio- 
logical factors have been treated so adequately 
by the author. 

The treatment is on the whole well balanced. 
The discussion of the Jefferson-Hamilton contro- 
versies is fair to both leaders and their points 
of view. The slavery controversy is handled well, 
with a greater than usual understanding of the 
South’s position, The work of the abolitionists 
is placed in true perspective. The author does 
not hesitate to present interpretations at variance 
from the usual textbook treatment. President 
Buchanan's handling of the crisis of secession is 
treated in such a way as to give that gentleman 


a much cleaner bill of health than usual. The. 


thumbnail sketch of Lincoln’s career to 1858 
(page 804) is a model of conciseness. The author 
makes skilful use of footnotes for presenting 
detailed information, statistics, and interesting 
sidelights without interrupting the smooth flow 
of the text. 

A total of 53 pictures are well chosen and are 
divided almost equally between political and 
non-political subjects, and between portraits and 
other subjects. Many make their first textbook 
appearance in this book. The 34 maps are on the 
whole well selected. Most of them were drawn 
for this work. One minor slip was noted. The 
western land claims map on page 249 fails to 
show that the “Erie Triangle” did not become 
a part of Pennsylvania until 1788, and had been 
claimed by Massachusetts until 1785. 

A general bibliographical note and a bibli- 
ography by chapters (pages 927-1005) are unusu- 
ally complete and up to date. The titles are well 
chosen and include the most important recent 
contributions. These listings should prove to be 
of great value to the student who is assigned term 
papers and special reports. Scribner’s new Atlas 
of American History is not listed in the short list 
of historical atlases (page 931), although the new 
atlas by C. L. Lord is included. The 35-page 
index is adequate. 

Professor Wellborn is to be congratulated on 
the outcome of his careful workmanship. A con- 
tinuation of the work in a second volume is 
clearly indicated. Although the author puts much 
stress on constitutional development, there is no 
appended Constitution. Presumably this lack will 
be cared for in the second volume. In the treat- 
ment of the Civil War but little attention is 
given to Lincoln’s troubles with the extreme 
Radicals. Thaddeus Stevens and the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War are not mentioned. 


It is logical to suppose that the author will treat 
this aspect of the war in his next volume as an 
introduction to the general problem of recon. 
struction. 

CHARLES H. COLEMAN 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 


Charleston 
* 


Joun Bach McMAsTER: AMERICAN HiIsToriay, 
By Eric F. Goldman. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. xi, 194. $2.00, 


The name of John Bach McMaster is very fa. 
miliar to all students of American history and it 
was a happy thought of Dr. Goldman’s to write 
this short biography. It reveals a man intensely 
devoted to his self-appointed task, the narration 
of his people’s history. He allowed very few 
things to distract him during the thirty years that 
followed the publication of the first volume of 
his magnum opus in 1883. By the sheer massive- 
ness of his achievement in that year he had won 
for himself a very desirable academic seat in the 
University of Pennsylvania. It is a noteworthy 
fact that this post went to a man without the 
conventional training then being demanded of 
professional historians. He reached his place of 
distinction with no more formal education than 
the public schools and City College of New York 
could give him. Like others of his generation he 
came under the seminal influence of Macaulay, 
Buckle, and John W. Draper, and his youthful 
mental vagaries were channeled into a more 
disciplined form. 

In general McMaster identified the “people” 
with the middle class, an assumption that most 
Americans entertain even now. He accepted the 
idea of progress as axiomatic, but his own intel- 
lectual development failed to keep pace with the 
changing character of American life so that he 
appears a reactionary in his later years. McMas- 
ter, like his older contemporary George Bancroft, 
liked to watch the shouts of the multitude but 
preferred not to shout with them. Like the rugged 
individualists whom he so much admired, and 
who were attempting to swallow America in one 
gulp, McMaster almost thought of the country 
he loved as a giant barbecue. The “full dinner 
pail” and McMaster’s volumes are perfect com- 
plements. Dr. Goldman expresses it very neatly 
in noting that “history, speaking through Mc 
Master, spoke in general for the side of late 
nineteenth-century American conservatism, for 
the gold standard, high tariffs, a Monroe Doctrine 
with teeth, a militant expansionism.” 

McMaster’s major history and his textbooks 
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for the lower schools fitted well the temper of 
America which rewarded him handsomely for so 
faithfully reflecting her spirit. Ordinarily he was 
not one to raise troublesome questions, to probe 
deeply the why and wherefore: “It is not the 
business Of a historian to be a philosopher,” 
McMaster once declared. Dr. Goldman’s study is 
to be commended for its clear understanding of 
the man and his use (and misuse) of historical 
materials, McMaster did much to make Ameri- 
cans proud of their heritage and his teaching and 
writing brought to a host of students and readers 
a delightful appreciation of the role of the people 
in making our history. 
MICHAEL KRAus 


The College of the City of New York 


New Worvp Horizons: GEOGRAPHY FOR THE AIR 
Ace. Edited by Chester H. Lawrence. New 
York: Silver Burdett, 1942. Pp. 94. $2.00. 


In this book the author undertakes to stretch 
the mind of the average American to the new 
global proportions necessary for life in the Air 
Age. Columbus discovered that the earth was 
round in 1492; most Americans seem not to have 
made that discovery until 1942—that is, if we may 
judge by the unrealistic geographic ideas of the 
nation prior to World War II. For the most part, 
we were oblivious of the revolutionary geo- 
graphic changes wrought by the airplane in the 
modern world and instead continued to lumber 
along, as the author points out, with oxcart and 
sailing vessel geography. We did not know what 
the modern world was like; otherwise the far- 
reaching global strategy of our enemies would 
not have surprised us as it did at Pearl Harbor, 
Kiska, and elsewhere. 

But in time we will learn, let us hope, how to 
live in the shrunken world of the airplane where 
foreign nations are closer to us than our own 
states were to each other at the turn of the cen- 
tury. We will learn, that is, if the vital study of 
geography is given the attention it deserves in 
American education and if more geographies of 
this realistic modern type are published. 

It is a hard task—that of writing a geography 
for the millions—which Dr. Lawrence has set 
himself, for, as he says, the American layman 
approaches the problems of global warfare 
“armed only with the scattered remnants of his 
grade-school geographic training.” The author's 
best writing is that wherein he develops the dy- 
namic, changing nature of geography as a study 
of the reciprocal relationship of man to earth 


Sociology 
Principles 
and Problems 


1943 
Charles A. Ellwood, Prof. Sociology, Duke Univ. 


This introductory text in sociology emphasizes the 
problem approach, selecting problems from con- 
temporary American society. The historical and 
psychological approaches to these problems have 
also been utilized, all to the ultimate end of driv- 
ing home and fixing principles. 408 pages. $1.80 


American 


Book Company 





and shows how the invention of such space- 
reducers as the airplane and the radio have 
created a whole new geography of the world. By 
means of unique cartographic ideas, he illumines 
the new concepts of time and distance. As a re- 
sult, we see clearly the necessity for developing 
an adequate sense of spatial relationships to take 
the place of many of our old-fashioned geo- 
political and geonomic ideas. To Americans, 
brought up for the most part on a place- and 
product-centered geography, the concept of geog- 
raphy as a study of men, space, and resources will 
come as a surprise. But it is this geography—or 
“real geography,” as the author calls it—that 
must be mastered now if we are to live in a world 
where our enemies operate on the most advanced 
geographic principles. 

The volume is a broad quarto and much of its 
space is taken up with photographs and with ex- 
tremely enlightening and very artistic maps, 
showing air distances, routes, and arcs of global 
communication. It is to be regretted, however, 
that greater emphasis was not placed on the 
polar-projection map of the world in view of 
the importance of developing the concept of the 
third dimension of the ocean air. Moreover, 
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Alaska, and other northern regions which are 
becoming increasingly important in the Air Age, 
do not receive attention in proportion to their 
strategic value as airways both for war and peace 
and as future pioneer lands. 

In spite of these shortcomings, however, the 
book has considerable educational value for both 
junior and senior high schools. It should prove 
especially useful as a supplementary book in the 
social studies and in the new courses in global 
geography which many schools are introducing. 
With its emphasis on aviation-created geography 
and its bird’s-eye view of the countries of the 
world, it should help the young American to see 
his country in relation to the others and should 
furnish him with at least an introduction to the 
world knowledge which he so greatly needs. 

ERNESTINE F. CALIANDRO 
Simon Gratz High School 
Philadelphia 


GEOGRAPHY AND Society. By James Franklin 
Chamberlain. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1942. 
Pp. xii, 675. $1.96. 

This 1942 edition of a standard senior high 
school text has been revised to bring various 
charts, tables, and statistics up to date. As this 
is an almost impossible task, it is no wonder that 
the changes have been rather perfunctory in 
places. 

The revision retains the basic organization of 
the earlier edition. The first part of the book is 
devoted to physical geography, the second to 
topical economic geography, and the third to the 
political geography of selected nations. This is 
unquestionably one of the more acceptable or- 
ganizations for a year’s course in senior high 
school. 

Each chapter is accompanied by a list of 
selected readings. Unfortunately these readings 
reveal no particular principle of selection. Some 
of them are probably too difficult for the average 
teacher, whereas others are entirely suited to the 
high school student. This failure to distinguish 
suitable from unsuitable reference material ap- 
pears in nearly all of the reading lists. Very likely 
the teachers who use this book will prefer to work 
out lists based on the reading materials which 
are available locally to them. 

The treatment of maps and the use of maps 
are both rather poor for a geography text. No- 
where in the book is there a discussion of map 
making or map projection, and there are few 
maps of any kind except those dealing with the 


world distribution of climate, certain maps on 
the United States, and colored plates of the vari. 
ous continents. No equal-area world maps appear 
in the book. 

One of the more commendable features is the 
restraint displayed in the use of statistics. It is 
very difficult to write an economic geography, or 
political geography either, for that matter, with. 
out using a great many statistical statements. The 
author has shown remarkable restraint in this 
regard and has thereby given his book a per. 
manence which it would not otherwise have. 

Another of the major values of this senior high 
school text is the large number of photographs. 
On the whole, these are well chosen and ade. 
quately illustrate the text. It is too bad that 
the reproduction does not always match the se. 
lection of pictures in quality. 

An examination of the various chapters dis- 
closes the fact that numerous alterations of the 
earlier edition have been made to take account 
of recent changes. A new chapter, “The Ameri- 
can Nations,” appears. On the other hand, one 
of the world maps bears evidence of having been 
prepared when there was still an Austria-Hungary. 
Indeed, a number of the maps appear not to have 
been revised as recently as one might hope. 

The general structure of the book and the 
choice of topics in each part provide a thoroughly 
satisfactory framework for a year course in senior 
high school geography. Such shortcomings as 
those indicated will not prevent the effective use 
of this book if a judicious use of supplementary 
material is made. 

J. R. WHITAKER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Our Wor.p anp How WE Use It: SociaL GEoc- 

RAPHY. By Edna Fay Campbell, Paul B. Sears, 

I. James Quillen, and Paul R. Hanna. Chicago: 

Scott Foresman, 1942. Pp. 287. $1.40. 

Our World and How We Use It is an adapta- 
tion by Edna Fay Campbell of This Useful World 
by Sears, Quillen, and Hanna. For the most part 
the adaptation follows the original very closely. 
The same photographs, maps, pictures, and prac- 
tically the same words are used. This textbook is 
an obvious attempt to answer the very discernible 
demand today for lively, stimulating geographies 
for the middle grades. The chapters are: An Old 
Way to Make a Living; The Hunter; The Herder; 
The Farmer; The Digger; The Trader; The 
Maker; and, A World of Useful Things. The 
book is written for the fourth- or fifth-grade level, 
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THREE AMAZING NEW MAPS 


(from an Amazing New Series edited and designed by Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Howard Anderson, C. W. de Kiewiet, Arthur E. A. Boak) 


EUROPE IN 1936 


Complete picture of European history from the close of the First 
World War through more than two years of the Second World 
War, with special attention to territorial expansion of Nazi Ger- 
many. 


WORLD IN 1939 


A global war map including vital data for the period prior to the 
outbreak of the Second World War, with information as late as 
December, 1941. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Main map and supplementary reference panels gives a complete 
story of Latin American history with stress on trade relationships 
with the United States. 





Send for information about these large, beautifully colored, authentic 
maps. No charge or obligation. Address Dept SE-1043. 


Weser CosrTe..o Co., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 











and attempts to tell the story of mankind’s evo- 
lution as hunters, herders, farmers, diggers, etc. 

Little fault can be found with the general or- 
ganization of the book, but it seems too much to 
expect fourth- or fifth-grade pupils to master 
or to comprehend very thoroughly the informa- 
tion involved and necessary to understand the 
vast evolution of mankind in such a general way. 
It would be a good year’s task to lead pupils of 
this grade level to understand the diversity of cli- 
mate, resources, landscapes and some of the many 
ways in which vast segments of mankind use those 
resources today. The historical implications add 
little to the book. Many of the allusions to the 
evolution of mankind’s ways of using the land are 
very vague. There are examples of each of the 
various ways of living which the book tells about 
in many places in the world today. Why confuse 
children with vague references to “thousands of 
years ago,” “the people of long ago,” or “people 
who lived a very long time ago.” These fragments 
are almost meaningless to fourth- and fifth-grade 
pupils. 

Several parts of the book deserve praise. The 
illustrations are on the whole excellent. They 
are large enough and clear enough, and they are 
well described. Moreover, they enrich and enliven 


the discussion of the ideas. The activities included 
at the end of each chapter are rather outstanding 
because they relate the material to the home 
region. Definite and specific activities are given 
for understanding the home region and its rela- 
tion to the total world scene. It is good to see the 
activities in the same type as the text. This should 
dispel from pupils’ and teachers’ minds the idea 
that the small-type activities in old texts are to 
be skipped over, or that the activities are not part 
of the total learning situation. 

It is regrettable that the excellent Chapter for 
Teachers of This Useful World was not made 
part of Our World and How We Use It. Also, 
it is inconceivable that such statements as the 
following were not removed before the book went 
to press. 


Thousands of years ago all the people who lived on the 
different continents were hunters, fishermen, or pickers of 
wild things (p. 51). 


You can tell directions on a map. If the map is drawn as 
most maps are, north is toward the top of the map. South 
is toward the bottom (p. 28). 


It is not necessary to point out here in a long 
discussion what fallacies exist in such statements. 
Also, the book discusses deserts as if all deserts 
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were hot and dry. No small part of the earth's 
surface is covered by cold deserts. The vegetation 
maps show the desert regions of the polar regions 
in the same way as the hot, dry deserts. There are 
no explanations of these phenomena. These are 
some rather minute points, it is true, but they 
illustrate the point that great care must be exer- 
cised in the producing of geographic materials. 
Making ideas simpler does not mean to make 
them distorted. Most of the errors and vagaries 
of this type could be taken care of by a skillful 
teacher. 
Royce KNAPP 


Wheelock College 
Boston 


Tue Way oF Lire Series. Edited by Eric Bender. 
Evanston: Row Peterson, 1942. g6c each. 
Island Gateway: The Way of Life on Ellis 

Island. By Eric Bender. Pp. 64. 
Quicksand: The Way of Life in the Slums. 
By Mary Simkovitch and Elizabeth Ogg. 
Pp. 64. 
Saddlebag Folk: The Way of Life in the Ken- 
tucky Mountains. By James Watt Raine. 
Pp. 64. 
Rolling Stones: The Way of Life of a Civil 
Engineer. By Ralph Bennitt. Pp. 64. 
Timber: The Way of Life in the Lumber 
Camps. By James Stevens. Pp. 72. 
Here Comes Tomorrow: Chemurgy. By Victor 
Schoffelmayer. Pp. 64. 
Talking Shadows: The Way of Life in Holly- 
wood. By Ralph Jester. Pp. 64. 
Talking Wires: The Way of Life in the Tele- 
graph Industry. By George P. Oslin. Pp. 64. 
Keep ’em Flying: The Way of Life of an Avia- 
tion Mechanic. By Henry L. Williams. Pp. 
64. 
Captains of the Sky: The Way of Life of a Mili- 
tary Aviator. By Albert H. Munday. Pp. 64. 
To the Colors: The Way of Life of an Army 
Officer. By R. Ernest Dupuy and Trevor N. 
Dupuy. Pp. 64. 
Warriors of the Sea: The Way of Life in the 
U. S. Navy. By Yates Stirling, Jr. Pp. 64. 
Social studies teachers have always been handi- 
capped by the dearth of readable, stimulating 
texts and reference materials. When children find 
their work dull and uninteresting it is often well 
to examine the books which we give them to 
read. If the text is purely descriptive or exposi- 
tory, with little human interest and a vocabulary 


ill-suited to the reading level of the child, it js 
hardly surprising to find pupils lacking in enthu. 
siasm for social studies. 

In the Way of Life Series, a brave and on the 
whole successful attempt has been made to pre. 
sent to pupils twelve units of work, covering as 
many aspects of our way of life, in a vocabulary 
and style far different from the usual textbook 
presentation. To begin with, themes have been 
chosen which are capable of dramatic and color. 
ful presentation. Each unit story is woven around 
the lives of real flesh-and-blood people who live 
and talk and meet their problems in almost 
story-book fashion. Both narrative and descriptive 
style are used. Usually there is a plot to the 
story, and the conversations which enliven the 
plot are convincing. 

The selection of units for treatment is inter. 
esting. The first three as listed above are social 
in character and should give the pupil an under. 
standing of the problems of the immigrant and 
of young people in the slums and in the Ken 
tucky mountains. These units are colorful and 
make good reading. Whether they are wisely 
chosen from the point of view of giving children 
a representative cross section of our way of life 
might be open to question. One would expect 
a series of this kind to include some important 
items as our way of life on the farm and in in- 
dustry. 

The next five units have decided guidance and 
vocational implications. The themes selected are 
challenging and should appeal to the child's 
imagination. The last four in the list capitalize 
on boys’ interest in the more spectacular branches 
of the armed services. No doubt the tendency to 
select the dramatic and spectacular can be justi- 
field in terms of quickening pupil interest, but 
if children are really to know our way of life 
the list of units should be expanded until it is 
more truly representative, and care must be taken 
to appeal to girls as well as boys. 

The editor has been especially fortunate in his 
choice of authors. The names themselves and the 
short biographical sketch at the beginning of 
each text give authority to the units. Mention 
should be made of the attractive binding and 
cover designs as well as to the really beautiful 
illustrations. 

There can be no question as to the value of 
these little books as interesting reading materi- 
als. As such they fill a real need. The unit text 
approach deserves careful trial before it can be 
fairly evaluated. As suggested above, to be really 
representative of our way of life, the number of 
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titles should be perhaps doubled, and some way 
should be found to make a more universal ap- 
peal to all pupils, both boys and girls, without 
sacrificing the challenging style of the twelve 
books in the present series. No doubt the editor 
contemplates additional titles. In the meantime, 
the unit text gives flexibility to the school pro- 
gram, substitutes variety of presentation for the 
monotony and uniformity of the single text, and 
makes it possible to vary the program from year 
to year as the needs and interests of pupils and 
classes vary, provided the teacher has a generous 
list of units from which to make a selection. 

Burr W. PHILLIPS 
University of Wisconsin 
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